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Current Trends in Foreign Trade 


Policies: Review of 1951 


PART Il—Trade Experience of Principal Free-World Countries 


Henry CHALMERS 


ADVISER ON COMMERCIAL POLICY, OIT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Dae OUTBREAK of the Korean 
conflict in mid-1950 stimulated a general 
upsurge of demand for many imported 
products and a marked upturn in prices, 
first for raw materials and later for 
manufactured goods. From the point 
of view of the foreign trader, the most 
immediate effort of these new develop- 
ments was a shift from the problem of 
finding markets to that of seeking sup- 
plies. 


Adjusting to the New Trade 
Forces 


The questions of whether particular 
goods would be admitted under the im- 
port controls of the country of desti- 
nation, and whether necessary foreign 
exchange could be readily obtained, were 
still important considerations. But with 
increasing frequency the dominant ques- 
tions were: how readily adequate quanti- 
ties of goods could be obtained at the 
usual sources of supply and, if they were 
subject to export control, whether the 
necessary license or allocation would be 
granted. 

This intense concern over supplies 
moderated somewhat after the spring 
of 1951, when the second phase of the 
post-Korean developments set in. This 
was marked by a subsidence of the in- 
itial strong demand and high prices, es- 
pecially for basic commodities, and by 
adoption on the part of various produc- 
ing countries of measures designed to 
increase the supplies of goods, and to ef- 
fect a more equitable distribution of 
them among the free nations. In fact, 
as earlier indicated,’ the exceptionally 
heavy volume of imports into most coun- 
tries during the greater part of 1951 
led many merchants before the year was 
over to buy more conservatively, and 
prompted many governments to take 
steps to check the drain upon their newly 
replenished financial reserves. 

This diminished eagerness for im- 
ported products on the part of many 
buyers, and the reversion to more re- 
strictive governmental import controls— 
which date roughly from the closing 
months of 1951—may be ushering in for 
1952 a third phase in the post-Korean 
trade developments. This phase shows 
signs of a leveling-off of demand and 


prices, and a recognition on the part of 


*See March 31 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for a general survey of the salient 
1951 developments and currently emerging 
trends in foreign-trade policies. 
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competitive suppliers that greater sell- 
ing efforts are necessary. 

As most countries had by 1950 reached 
the strongest economic and financial po- 
sition attained since World War II, the 
great majority were able to finance an 
increased volume of imports during the 
greater part of 1951, and to adjust to 
the new trade movements and price 
shifts without having to resort to radical 
changes in the structure of their trade 
controls. Before the end of the year, 
certain countries did run into difficulties 
which required drastic action, often in- 
cluding the partial reimposition of trade 
restrictions which have earlier been 
lifted in order to liberalize trade. With 
a few important exceptions to be later 
noted, however, the resilience and adapt- 
ability of most countries apparently were 
equal to the new strains, with only tem- 
porary restrictive adjustments. 

Such adjustments to the successive 
post-Korean trade shifts as were found 
necessary have usually been effected 
without much formal modification of the 
existing trade-control structures, except 
when revision of import duties or export 
taxes required legislative approval. This 
flexibility has been possible because, in 
most countries, official decisions with 
regard to imports and exports now rest 
with the licensing or exchange authori- 
ties. From their nature, these methods 
of regulating trade allow considerable 
loosening and tightening of their scope 
and severity by discretionary adminis- 
trative decisions, as changing circum- 
stances require. 

As indicated in Part I of this series, 
the general impetus to stock up on for- 
eign products and the uneven move- 
ments of prices since Korea have affected 
the economies and the trade controls of 
various countries quite differently. The 
chief determining considerations ap- 
peared to be the nature of the leading 
export and import products of the par- 
ticular country, and in many cases the 
size of the rearmament program it was 
undertaking. 


Trade Experience of Primary- 
Producing Countries * 


To most of the countries whose prin- 
cipal exports are natural products, es- 
pecially industrial raw materials, the 
new developments since Korea appeared 
to have brought net improvements in 
their international trading and financial 


2 The present article deals primarily with 
the influence of recent trade forces upon 
the trend of import demand in various 
groups of countries and upon their official 
measures Of import control. The concur- 
rent developments in controls upon exports, 
and the related problem of supply availa- 
bilities, were discussed in the March 31 arti- 
cle, earlier mentioned. 


positions, although often at the cost of 
intensifying domestic inflationary pres- 
sures. During the latter months of 1950 
and much of 1951, the market demand 
for their staple exports usually increased 
the income of the commercial commu- 
nity, allowed more imported products to 
be made available to the general popu- 
lation, and strengthened the foreign- 
exchange position of the country as a 
whole. 

Moreover, as the prices of raw mate- 
rials rose sooner and more sharply than 
those of finished products, and stayed 
relatively higher for at least the better 
part of a year, these countries benefited 
additionally from the marked improve- 
ment in their “terms of trade,” since 
the proceeds from a given quantity of 
their exports could now buy larger quan- 
tities of foreign manufactures. 

This situation stimulated the pur- 
chase from abroad of a wide range of 
products, not only for immediate use but 
also in anticipation of later shortages 
and higher prices. The governments of 
the majority of these countries appar- 
ently felt that unexpected increase in 
their foreign-exchange receipts war- 
ranted some relaxation in the operation 
of their import-license or exchange- 
control systems. A considerable num- 
ber even encouraged the import of larger 
quantities of foreign consumer goods 
than usual. Moreover, many felt this 
was an excellent opportunity to obtain 
foreign machinery and materials to re- 
equip existing industries and utilities, 
and to launch long-cherished economic 
development projects. 

The aggregate result of these various 
new trade impulses was that, through 
the greater part of 1951, most of the pri- 
mary producing countries in Asia, Latin 
America, and the oversea sterling area 
increased their imports substantially, 
and often to a value well above their 
current export earnings. Not all of 
them, however, had enough foreign-ex- 
change reserves, or received a sufficient 
supplementary inflow of new foreign 
capital, to sustain so heavy a volume of 
imports. As the year advanced, financ- 
ing this import surplus became a prob- 
lem for many of these _ countries, 
especially after moderating demand and 
lower prices for various of their export 
staples reduced their current earnings 
from the earlier high levels. 

The governments of numerous pro- 
ducing countries felt it necessary, during 
the latter months of the year or at its 
close, to tighten up on the volume and 
range of allowable imports, at least for 
the first half of 1952. Most often. this 
was done by placing some commodities 
back under individual license, through 
more selective approval of licenses, and 
through contraction of bank credit. In 
some cases the governments have ap- 
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plied the restored restrictions more rig- 
idly to purchases from some sources 
than others. Such selective restrictions 
reflect mainly the size of the particular 
country’s holdings of dollars, pounds, or 
other currencies, in relation to its an- 
ticipatcd import needs from the various 
currency areas for certain indispensable 
products, such as food, fuel, or essential 
industrial materials. 

The special features in the trade ex- 
perience of the different groups of pri- 
mary-producing countries during the 
past year or so—as expressed first in the 
relaxation of controls and an upsurge of 
imports, and later often in some restric- 
tive reaction—deserve separate exami- 
nation. 


South and Southeast Asia 


Probably the most pronounced changes 
in the volume and profitability of trade 
resulting from the immediate post- 
Korean developments occurred in the 
countries of South and Southeast Asia, 
comprising the regions from India to 
the Philippines. As prime suppliers to 
world markets of many of the basic raw 
materials, they especially felt the in- 
creased demand for such commodities, 
for expanded industrial production and 
stockpiling in the manufacturing coun- 
tries of North America and Europe. The 
greatly increased income which these 
countries of Asia consequently enjoyed 
for about a year—at least until the spring 
of 1951, when raw-material prices be- 
gan to recede from their earlier peaks— 
enabled them to pay for wide ranges of 
imported consumer goods, some hereto- 
fore beyond the reach of their peoples, 
and to undertake domestic projects re- 
quiring foreign equipment. Progress on 
these local developmental projects was 
often stimulated by the technical assist- 
ance, and in some cases by financial aid, 
extended them from abroad. 

The majority of the governments of 
these countries facilitated in varying de- 
grees the acquisition of desired foreign 
products, either by waiving import re- 
strictions on lists of articles regarded 
essential or by licensing more liberally.’ 
In certain instances, also, import duties 
were reduced on selected products, and 
licenses were granted to anyone who 
could *get a firm foreign offer without 
regard to his past participation in the 
particular trade. 

Most countries of South and Southeast 
Asia had previously not been maintaining 
as severe restrictions against purchases 
in hard-currency countries as had been 
found in some other countries. The en- 
larged dollar earnings at their disposal, 
and often the difficulties in getting early 
delivery of supplies of various desired 
products from other sources, led to a 
distinct increase in the volume and range 
of purchases from the United States. 
The sterling countries, as well as the 
others in this region, broadened in vary- 
ing degree the range of products that 


*Two exceptional situations might be 
noted. Thailand, at one extreme, had not 
found it necessary for a number of years past 
to impose any import restrictions for bal- 
ance-of-payments reasons. Indochina, on 
the other hand, continued to be dominated 
by military operations, and did not find it 
possible to share in the trade liberalizations 
of varying degree accomplished by other 
countries in this region. 
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could be imported more freely from most 
hard-currency countries. These coun- 
tries, however, still maintained definite 
restrictions on such purchases when 
the goods were obtainable from other 
sterling areas, or secondarily from soft- 
currency countries. Ceylon carried this 
form of liberalization farthest during the 
past year, and India and Pakistan to a 
moderate extent. 

By the close of 1951, a number of the 
countries in this region had materially 
drawn down the foreign-exchange re- 
serves earlier built up, and several de- 
veloped appreciable deficits in their cur- 
rent balance of trade, especially with the 
dollar areas. The Philippine Republic 
is the only one in this group, however, 
which resorted to a substantial curtail- 
ment of new purchase authorizations for 
1952 when, after a period of heavy im- 
portations, it was realized that the siza- 
ble trade surplus accumulated during 
the early months of 1951 would be con- 
verted to a deficit by its close. 

The replacement of the general Indo- 
nesian foreign-exchange certificate sys- 
tem by graded export taxes limited to 
“strong” products, which was ordered 
early in February 1952 in an effort to im- 
prove the foreign sales of the country’s 
products, was accompanied by some 
tightening up on imports. Although 
the increased imports of essential for- 
eign goods are still to be encouraged, the 
import of luxury and semiluxury goods 
is to be discouraged. Moreover, to check 
depletion of the country’s dollar reserves, 
the new Indonesian exchange system is 
designed to stimulate larger exports for 
United States and Canadian dollars, 
while making imports requiring payment 
in dollars relatively more costly. 


Latin America 


The Latin-American countries pro- 
ducing minerals, textile fibers, coffee, 
and cacao, likewise benefited from the 
recent increased demand, and especially 
from the higher prices, for these staple 
exports. The governments of most of 
them therefore felt warranted in relax- 
ing their import restrictions in various 
ways. In their eagerness to see their 
replenished foreign-exchange assets con- 
verted into goods, several of them defi- 
nitely helped to build up stocks within 
their territories. They often authorized 
the placement of foreign orders for de- 
livery over long periods of time, and 
issued licenses in amounts well exceed- 
ing the rate of earnings from current 
exports. Moreover, many felt this was 
an excellent opportunity to obtain for- 
eign machinery and materials to im- 
prove existing facilities, or to carry 
through long-desired local developmen- 
tal projects. 

The relaxation in the import-control 
system of Peru, and to a lesser extent of 
Colombia, amounted to the virtual res- 
toration of unrestricted trade in a great 
many lines. Concurrently, however, Co- 
lombia prohibited entirely the importa- 
tion of various products regarded as 
luxuries or nonessential, and Peru levied 
new or higher taxes on them. The gen- 
eral attitude in Latin America toward 
less essential goods was still usually cau- 
tious. A number of these countries 
operating multiple-exchange systems 
made the freer admission of such cate- 
gories of goods conditional upon the 


importers undertaking to pay for them 
at more expensive rates of exchange, or 
with funds obtained in the free mar- 
ket without drawing upon the official 
reserves. 

Previously, a number of the South 
American countries had been refusing 
licenses for certain products for pur- 
chases in dollars, while granting them 
for goods payable in other currencies. 
In view of the recently increased dollar 
receipts from sales to the United States, 
most of these discriminations disap- 
peared in the course of the import liber- 
alization moves made during 1951. Ina 
few markets, there was a reaction later 
in the year, and licensing for the pur- 
chase of certain products in dollar coun- 
tries again became more restricted. 
This was notably so in Chile, which had 
made exceptionally heavy importations 
from the United States during the first 
half of the year. 

An appreciable number of Latin- 
American countries found it necessary 
toward the end of 1951 to restrict the 
importation of many products which 
they had earlier been eager to obtain 
from abroad. Such has been the recent 
experience of Argentina, Uruguay, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador and, to a lesser extent, of 
Brazil and Colombia. Even Mexico and 
Venezuela, which have been able to get 
along since World War II without ex- 
change controls or general import- 
license systems, have recently asked 
their banks to help hold down the volume 
of importation through restrictions upon 
commercial credit. 


Oversea Sterling Area 


Almost all oversea members of the 
sterling area,‘ in addition to those in 
Asia mentioned earlier, shared substan- 
tially in the increased foreign income 
and prosperity that has come to the 
raw-material producing countries gen- 
erally since the latter months of 1950, 
even though the volume of sales and the 
prices for certain of their leading ex- 
port commodities did not continue at 
their earlier high level. For most of 
1951, they likewise shared the general 
eagerness to use their improved pur- 
chasing power to get larger supplies of 
foreign consumer goods, as one means 
of holding down domestic inflationary 
pressures, and, in a number of these 
countries, to acquire materials and 
equipment for their expanding produc- 
tion and development programs. 

License restrictions had been some- 
what eased in a number of these coun- 
tries during the latter months of 1950, 
but those were moderate and confined 
mainly to imports from soft-currency 
countries. Subsequently, most of the 
oversea sterling countries apparently 
overcame their hesitation to use their 
replenished exchange reserves, and dur- 
ing 1951 they effected appreciable re- 


‘The sterling-currency area now com- 
prises all of the self-governing Common- 
wealth countries except Canada (viz, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon); the various 
British colonies and dependent areas; and 
Ireland, Iceland, Libya, Jordan, Iraq, and 
Burma. Certain of these countries have al- 
ready been covered in the earlier discussion 
of the experience of the countries of South 
and Southeast Asia. 
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laxations of their import controls. By 
a succession of administrative steps, 
most of the independent Commonwealth 
countries, and various of the dependent 
and related sterling-area countries, in- 
creased during the year the range of 
goods that could be admitted without 
individual license, and also broadened 
the range of countries from which such 
purchases were authorized. 

By the fall of 1951, individual licenses 
were no longer required for the great 
majority of private importations into 
most of the oversea sterling countries 
from almost any soft-currency country, 
including most members of the European 
Payments Union and their affiliated 
oversea territories. The license con- 
trols continued to be maintained prin- 
cipally for purchases from hard-cur- 
rency sources, and, in the main, licenses 
continued to be granted only for essen- 
tial products and equipment not readily 
obtainable elsewhere. Their recently 
enlarged dollar earnings from sales to 
the Western Hemisphere made it possible 
during 1951 for the various sterling 
countries to replenish the stocks of such 
essential goods, which they had bought 
sparingly during the immediately pre- 
ceding years, when their dollar resources 
were exceptionally limited. 

In several of these sterling areas, how- 
ever, there was an appreciable increase 
also in the range of products authorized 
for importation from the United States, 
Canada, and other hard-currency coun- 
tries. The Union of South Africa and 
the Gold Coast, like Ceylon, probably 
moved farther than the others in the 
range of products made admissible from 
the dollar countries. 

Over-all, much larger quantities of 
goods were actually bought during 1951 
by the oversea sterling countries from 
the dollar countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as from Western 
Europe and its oversea territories. In 
part, this was attributed to the inability 
to obtain from the United Kingdom the 
increased quantities of various products 
desired, and especially the materials and 
equipment sought by certain of the 
sterling countries to carry forward im- 
portant expansion or development. In 
the instances of Australia and South 
Africa, part of the increase in the capi- 
tal-goods type of imports was financed 
by International Bank loans or by pri- 
vate capital investments from abroad. 

As combined result of their sharply 
increased expenditures for imported 
products, and of the recession in the 
prices and sales of many of their prime 
exports that developed in the spring, 
these sterling countries as a group found 
themselves by the closing months of 
1951 in a deficit position in relation to 
all outside countries, whether of hard 
or soft currency areas. Individually, 
several of these countries earned more 
than they spent during the past year. 
As members of the sterling area, how- 
ever, the purchasing ability of each of 
them in outside markets depends pri- 
marily upon the state of the aggregate 
foreign exchange and gold reserves at 
London of the sterling area as a whole 
(with the exception of South Africa and 
Ceylon, which have made special ar- 
rangements in this regard). 

As is detailed later in the discussion 
concerning the United Kingdom, the 
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joint program to rebuild the sterling 
area’s over-all strength recently agreed 
upon by the various member govern- 
ments contemplates some curtailment in 
the range and quantity of imports dur- 
ing 1952 into most of the sterling coun- 
tries, although not necessarily to the 
same extent. 


Near East 


Although most exports from the coun- 
tries of the Near East are primary prod- 
ucts, few are among the industrial 
materials that have enjoyed sharply in- 
creased market prices since Korea. In- 
sofar as their foreign exchange resources 
allowed, however, and—with two notable 
exceptions—the countries in this region 
responded to the situation in much the 
same way as other non-manufacturing 
countries. 

Merchants sought to stock up on for- 
eign products which they feared might 
later be more difficult or more costly to 
obtain. Most of the governments were 
willing and financially able to facilitate 
larger importations by relaxing their im- 
port controls, at least on the more-es- 
sential products. In a number of 
instances, merchants were assisted fur- 
ther by extensions of credit, or the gov- 
ernments themselves made direct foreign 
purchases of certain popular necessities, 
in order to assure ample supplies on 
hand and to stabilize local prices. In 
the course of compensation or barter 
transactions, often'resorted to in order 
to help dispose of particular Near East- 
ern export surpluses, such as Egyptian 
cotton, the imports arranged for in re- 
turn sometimes included articles of a 
more-or-less luxury character for which 
no official exchange for payment was 
otherwise obtainable. 

The experiences of Iran and of Israel 
were exceptional, but for quite different 
reasons. Iran, which normally counts 
on a large export surplus, suffered loss 
of revenue after British operation of the 
Anglo-Iranian oil properties ceased in 
the autumn of 1951, and it was subse- 
quently denied access to its sterling bal- 
ances in London. That Government then 
found it necessary to withdraw its ear- 
lier waiver of import quotas on a broad 
range of products, essential and nones- 
sential. It has recently cut back the 
value of authorized imports to the pro- 
ceeds from current exports. 

In the case of Israel, the gap between 
its current foreign-exchange income (in- 
cluding gifts and credits from abroad) 
and the costs of even the essential pro- 
ductive equipment and consumer goods 
required from abroad widened greatly 
during the year. This was attributed 
chiefly to the cost of settling and main- 
taining large numbers of immigrants. 
In October, drastic austerity curbs were 
placed on the importation of all but 
foods and other absolute essentials. 

The proposals for closer economic co- 
operation among the Arab or Moslem 
states, which have been put forward by 
various commercial and official confer- 
ences in this region, have yet to be 
translated into concrete programs. Early 
in February 1952, however, Syria and 
Lebanon, which prior to 1950 had been 
joined in a customs union, signed an 
economic accord which promises special 
facilities for each others’ products and 
traders. 


Trade Experience of Western 
European Industrial Coun- 
tries 


To many of the industrial countries of 
Western Europe the new developments 
in international trade and prices since 
Korea have brought special problems. 
The sharper rise in the prices of raw 
materials, their principal imports, than 
of manufactured goods, their chief ex- 
ports, turned the “terms of trade” 
against them. The consequent neces- 
sity for sending abroad much larger vol- 
umes of their export products to obtain 
the same amount of their typical im- 
ports was an additional strain upon 
their economies, and in certain cases 
threatened to upset their balance of in- 
ternational payments.’ As the chief re- 
quirements of the United States from 
abroad are likewise primary products, 
this country also felt the increased cost 
of many of its imports—although to 
lesser degree than the countries of 
Western Europe, in view of the much 
greater extent to which its needs are 
met at home. 

During the course of 1951, the world 
prices of many primary commodities re- 
ceded from their earlier peaks. The 
most notable instances were rubber, tin, 
wool, copra, cotton, and hides. At the 
same time, prices of manufactured goods 
advanced moderately. The disadvan- 
tage of the Western industrial countries 
pricewise was thus appreciably reduced, 
but was not entirely overcome, 

The 10 Western European members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) ° faced the need for increasing 
substantially the volume of their coun- 
tries’ goods to be offered for sale abroad. 
Higher exports were needed to pay for 
the enlarged volume of imported mate- 
rials and equipment for the rearmament 
program, in addition to the supplies 
necessary for the maintenance of their 
basic economies. Moreover, most of 
these countries have to make some di- 
version of men and resources to defense 
production. Insofar as that could not 
be compensated for by increased over-all 
production, there was the risk that any 
appreciable reduction in the quantities 
of goods available for civilian use would 
intensify domestic inflation. 

An additional cause for concern was 
the inability of the coal-producing coun- 
tries of Europe to expand their output 
in line with the increased fuel needs for 
the general European industrial expan- 
sion. An unexpectedly large part of the 
current dollar income of a number of 
these countries had to be spent to buy 
and transport coal from the United . 
States. There was also some apprehen- 
sion over the possible shortage of certain 
other essential industrial materials. As 


5’ Among the non-Communist countries of 
Europe, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land are the only ones for which the terms 
of trade have turned decidedly favorable 
since Korea. In the case of Belgium, that 
was mainly because of its heavy recent ex- 
ports of steel at advanced prices; in the case 
of the others, because of their large exports 
of lumber and paper materials, likewise at 
high prices. All four finished the year in a 
stronger over-all balance-of-payments posi- 
tion than at its outset. 

®Greece and Turkey did not join NATO 
until early in 1952. 














the year progressed, however, the supply 
situation in most raw materials turned 
out to be appreciably less serious than 
at first anticipated, for reasons indi- 
cated in the preceding article. 


Increased Intra-European Trade 
Under Quota Easements 


While these long-range concerns were 
looming in the background, the coun- 
tries of Western Europe carried on a 
very active foreign trade during 1951, 
both among themselves and with the rest 
of the world. Among the member coun- 
tries of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and 
their affiliated oversea territories, in- 
creased purchases were facilitated by the 
progress made during 1951 in the OEEC 
program earlier initiated for the pro- 
gressive removal of quantitive restric- 
tions on intra-European imports. Early 
in 1951, the majority of the OEEC coun- 
tries extended the removal of restrictions 
to items accounting for as much as 75 
percent of their 1948 private imports 
from the group as a whole, and in the 
spring they further agreed upon a com- 
mon list of certain specified products 
which were to move freely among them. 

In view of the structural weakness of 
their economies, Austria and Greece 
were exempted from this general under- 
taking. A number of other member 
countries whose balance-of-payments 
position was not yet strong enough were 
authorized temporarily to liberalize im- 
ports to less than the 75 percent level. 
Western Germany was permitted to 
withdraw its quota liberalizations for 
most of 1951, in order to restore a better 
balance in its intra-European trade after 
an earlier period of overbuying. 

By the end of the year, most of these 
countries—Germany especially—had im- 
proved their trade position sufficiently 
to be able to announce an increase in 
the extent of their unrestricted im- 
ports from the other OEEC countries for 
1952. On the other hand, the United 
Kingdom and France found it necessary 
to withdraw their earlier “free listing” 
of many classes of goods, at least for the 
time being. As these shifts bear pri- 
marily upon the trade prospects for 1952, 
they will be dealt with later in this dis- 
cussion. 


EPU as Equalizer of Intra-European 
Trade Imbalances 


The progress toward broader and freer 
intra-European trading effected during 
the past 2 years has been made possible 
by the fact that the uncovered bal- 
ances in the trade between any two 
member countries or currency zones 
could now be largely cleared off multi- 
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laterally through the European Pay- 
ments Union. That plan provides that 
net surpluses or deficits are to be cleared, 
up to specified limits, by credit accom- 
modation and gold transfers on the part 
of the member governments. 

The first strain upon this EPU ar- 
rangement, arising from German over- 
buying from other members in 1950, was 
successfully met during 1951 by the com- 
bination of a slowdown in German im- 
ports and certain measures of temporary 
accommodation on the part of the other 
countries. However, a number of new 
situations of sharp imbalances developed 
during the year, which will call for spe- 
cial measure of correction in 1952. Pro- 
grams are already under way that are 
designed to bring about a generally bet- 
ter balance in the trade relations among 
the Western European countries during 
the year ahead.’ 

The sizable import deficits which the 
United Kingdom and France developed 
during the latter months of 1951 pre- 
sented special problems, both because of 
the magnitude of the imports required 


by their national economies and because’ 


of the major importance of their foreign- 
trade positions to the largely uncorrected 
internal inflationary situations in those 
countries. As one of their first correc- 
tive measures, both these governments 
have recently suspended their earlier 
quota liberalizations on the importation 
of the products of the other EPU mem- 
bers, and are again subjecting them cur- 


rently to strict licensing of individual 
transactions. Since the British and 


French situations involved not only the 


7 Western Germany, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, and Norway, which started the year 
with appreciable deficits in their trade with 
the EPU countries as a group, managed to 
reduce them substantially, and were con- 
sistently recording export surpluses during 
the latter months of 1951. These readjust- 
ments were usually effected by a combination 
of two broad classes of measures: Internally, 
through increased production, some re- 
straints on domestic consumption, and con- 
traction of credit for commercial transactions 
and investments not considered urgent; and 
externally, by the stimulation of larger ex- 
ports, and sometimes by a temporary reduc- 
tion of expenditures upon imports, in which 
they were aided by the recession in the prices 
of many imported materials, as earlier noted. 

The exports to the other Western European 
countries during 1951 from Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and to a lesser extent from 
Sweden and Portugal, were well beyond the 
value of the goods they were able to obtain 
from them in return. In order to rectify the 
situation, the countries with large EPU sur- 
pluses adopted during the closing months of 
1951 various short-run measures designed to 
facilitate much larger imports from the 
other member countries and, in several in- 
stances, also to limit for a time the volume 
of further exports to them. 


other members of the EPU, however, but 
also their financial relations with the 
dollar countries, their problems assumed 
a broader character. 


Western European Trade Relations 
With Dollar Countries 


The Western European countries took 
no important formal steps in 1951 toward 
admitting more freely from the dollar 
countries the classes of goods for which 
licensing from those sources had been 
restricted for some time. In several in- 
stances, commodities in general short 
supply were pronounced welcome from 
any source. Broadly, however, the 
greatly increased importations from the 
United States and other dollar areas by 
most of the Western European countries 
during 1951 appeared to have been 
caused mainly by larger purchases of 
much the same classes of materials and 
productive equipment as they had pre- 
viously admitted—usually products not 
obtainable elsewhere in adequate quan- 
tities. The renewed heavy requirements 
for American coal, earlier mentioned, 
added further to their dollar expendi- 
tures for imports. 

These Western European purchases 
from the dollar sources were primarily 
for the needs of both their civilian econ- 
omies and the special industrial expan- 
sion contemplated in connection with 
rearmament. To some extent also, ef- 
forts were made to rebuild the inven- 
tories of certain basic materials, which 
had been reduced to low levels during 
the preceding year or so. The state of 
raw material supplies in the United 
Kingdom, for example, was reported at 
the close of 1951 to be distinctly better 
for many essential commodities than at 
its outset. When the British Govern- 
ment announced in November that fur- 
ther strategic stockpiling would be 
slowed down, as one of the first trade- 
balance correctives, it was indicated that 
necessary stocks of the more bulky com- 
modities had already been restored. 

It is not entirely surprising therefore 
that the progress made by most of the 
Western European countries between 
1948 and 1950 toward balance in their 
trade and payments relations with the 
dollar countries was checked during 
1951, with a number of the European 
countries again developing sizable dollar 
deficits by the end of the year. 


Bearing of Mutual Security 
Program Upon Trade Movements 


The administrators of the Mutual Se- 
curity Program have recently decided to 
allocate sizable amounts from that gen- 
eral fund to pay for European purchases 
of materials and supplies for use by the 
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importing countries in connection with 
local military production, and in the 
manufacture of defense equipment for 
use by other NATO countries. These 
allocations of Mutual Security funds, 
which are capable of being implemented 
largely through private commercial 
transactions, are in addition to the fin- 
ished military items to be supplied by 
the United States and to the expendi- 
tures for American military installations 
within the territories of the Western 
European countries. 

The outcome of the high-level con- 
sultations now in progress with regard 
to the financial arrangements among the 
NATO countries for carrying through the 
joint rearmament program will neces- 
sarily have an important bearing upon 
the import programs, and upon the trade 
controls, of a number of the Western 
European countries and of their related 
oversea areas for the period ahead. 
Those decisions are bound to affect their 
balance-of-payments positions and con- 
sequently their capacity to import, es- 
pecially from the dollar countries. 

The proposed curtailments in dollar 
imports for 1952 thus far announced by 
various European countries and their 
oversea affiliates seem in most cases dis- 
tinctly provisional in character, and 
subject to considerable modification in 
the course of the year ahead. A brief 
statement of the principal declared in- 
tentions in this matter may, however, be 
of some indicative value. 


Provisional Indications of 
Restrictions on Dollar Imports 


In September 1951, Belgium an- 
nounced its intention to screen very 
closely its imports from the United 
States and Canada, and to grant licenses 
only for those products that were essen- 
tial and that could not be obtained 
within the EPU area. This was one of 
the measures resorted to by Belgium in 
an attempt to reduce its increasing ex- 
port surplus with the EPU.* Portugal, in 
a similar creditor position, has also 
taken action recently to stimulate its 
imports from Western Europe, to the ex- 
tent of authorizing complete license 
liberalization for all goods from EPU 
countries for an experimental 3-month 
period. 

Italy is likewise endeavoring to reduce 
its export surplus with the other Euro- 
pean countries by waiving quantitative 


‘The United States and Canada have 
formally protested against this restriction 
of dollar imports, contending that it is not 
warranted by the Belgian economic position, 
and is a violation of Belgium’s obligations 
under the GATT. They are now seeking, 
through the means afforded by GATT, to 
obtain a removal of the restriction. 
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restrictions on virtually all products 
from the EPU monetary area for an in- 
definite period, and by temporarily re- 
ducing its duties on most products. 
These duty reductions apply to imports 
from all sources. 

In November, France proposed to cut 
its dollar import program drastically. 
The proposal was withdrawn after a 


brief slowdown period in licensing, upon. 


American assurance regarding the 
amount of dollar aid planned for France 
in support of the common defense effort. 
Although declaring itself desirous of 
avoiding possible curtailments below the 
recent level, the French Government has 
indicated that its policy toward dollar 
imports would be subject to frequent re- 
examination. 

At the turn of the year, Sweden an- 
nounced that, in view of the state of its 
dollar reserves, its import plan for 1952 
would call for a cutback in authorized 
dollar purchases of other than essentials, 
although upward revision was possible 
in the event of higher dollar earnings 


from its pulp and paper exports than 
anticipated. 


The Problem of the Sterling Area 


In January 1952, a conference of the 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers was 
called in London to consider joint action 
in dealing with the new crisis of the 
whole sterling area, arising from the fact 
that the 1951 deficit in its trade balance 
had seriously depleted the central for- 
eign-exchange reserves of the group. 
This crisis could not well be met by di- 
verting purchases to nondollar countries, 
since the sterling area as a whole was in 
deficit with soft- as well as hard-cur- 
rency areas. Nor could it be resolved 
satisfactorily by increased diversion of 
British purchases to the sterling area, 
since the United Kingdom had reduced 
to small proportions its trade and pay- 
ments surplus with the oversea sterling 
countries, and has not recently been able 
to offer sufficient quantities of goods of 
the types desired by the other sterling 
countries. 

At the close of the Conference, the 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers an- 
nounced that their objective was to 
bring the position of the sterling area 
as a whole into balance with the rest of 
the world by the end of 1952. It was 
agreed that immediate corrective action 
would be undertaken in the United 
Kingdom and in each of the other coun- 
tries, the methods to vary according to 
individual circumstances. 

It was recognized that the underlying 
problems required for their solution 
positive measures of a long-term char- 
acter designed to combat inflation and 


ensure soundness in the internal econ- 
omy of the respective countries, to in- 
crease export earning power, and to 
utilize outside borrowing for productive 
development. As an immediate meas- 
ure, however, it was indicated that some 
steps might be necessary to reduce im- 
ports at least temporarily so that each 
country might live within its available 
means. 

The measures for curtailment of im- 
ports into the United Kingdom an- 
nounced in November 1951 applied 
mainly to certain consumer products 
from other Western European countries, 
most of which had been freed from 
quota limitations only within the last 
year or so. Dollar purchases were spec- 
ified only in the second series of import. 
cuts, announced in Parliament late in 
January 1952. These cuts included to- 
bacco and coal specifically, and later 
possibly motion-picture films. British 
purchases from dollar sources had for 
some time been confined mainly to es- 
sential materials and equipment. 

The precise steps to be taken by the 
various other members of the sterling 
area in the trade field to achieve the 
agreed general objective are only just 
being announced as this article goes to 
press. Prior to the London Conference, 
there had been indications that Aus- 
tralia, the Union of South Africa, and 
Southern Rhodesia would find it neces- 
sary to curtail importations during 1952 
below recent levels, and that India and 
New Zealand contemplated an import 
program for 1952 very similar to that 
prevailing during the latter half of 1951. 

By late March 1952, Australia, New 
Zealand, Union of South Africa, South- 
ern Rhodesia, and Ireland had an- 
nounced cuts of varying depths in their 
import programs for the stretch ahead. 
Australia and New Zealand have gone so 
far as to call in for reconsideration all 
import licenses already issued for pur- 
chases from the United States and cer- 
tain other nonsterling countries, with 
some exceptions, mainly orders already 
shipped or covered by an irrevocable let- 
ter of credit. The import-license re- 
strictions proposed by Australia, and to 
a less extent by South Africa, are to 
apply to goods from all sources, includ- 
ings other sterling countries. Singapore 
and the Malay Federation have an- 
nounced that total dollar imports would 
be maintained at 1951 levels, but indi- 
vidual licensing of consumer durable 
goods from all sources is being restored, 
with quotas set well below 1951 levels. 

As earlier suggested, most programs 
of import curtailment recently an- 
nounced are experimental, and are likely 
to be materially modified in the light of 
developments during the year ahead. 














U. S. Capital Sought for 
Thai Refrigeration Plant 


The Thailand Government recently au- 
thorized the Ministry of Agriculture to seek 
loans to finance the erection of a fish refrig- 
eration plant in Bangkok. It is estimated 
that the complete cost of the refrigeration 
plant will be approximately US$750,000, of 
which equipment to be purchased amounts 
to US8$550,000. 

The Ministry is interested in erecting a 
plant to have a cold-storage capacity of 1,000 
metric tons, an ice-making capacity of 80 
metric tons daily, and two quick freezers 
with a daily capacity of 12% metric tons. 
The plant is to be equipped with Diesel 
generators. 

United States refrigeration manufacturers 
or banks interested in financing this venture 
over a 5- to 10-year period are requested to 
send prospective plans and data on cost of 
equipment to the Commercial Attaché, U. S. 
Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand. 

Mr. Carl Leveau, Chief of the Agriculture 
Section STEM/MSA, Thailand, will be in 
Washington, D. C., for consultation from 
April 24 to May 1, 1952, and interested per- 
sons may contact him through the Mutual 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Industrial Property in 
Bombay Offered to U. S. Firm 


A lease to industrial property in Bombay, 
India, is offered for sale or rent to an Ameri- 
can manufacturer who might be interested 
in obtaining premises for the establishment 
of branch facilities in India. The property, 
which is stated to be a Bombay Port Trust 
leasehold, is at present occupied by the Mu- 
kand Iron and Steel Works Ltd. This com- 
pany reports that, because of expansion of its 
operations, its entire plant is being removed 
to a new site at Kurla, a suburb of Bombay; 
and that the present premises will be avail- 
able by the end of June of this year. 

The property consists of about 20,000 
square yards of land and factory buildings, 
sheds, railway siding, and related structures, 
and is said to be in the industrial center of 
Bombay. The present lease is scheduled to 
expire in May 1956, but the company believes 
that extension would be granted in the event 
of a firm offer for the property. 

Firms desiring further information con- 
cerning this offer may write to the Mukand 
Iron and Steel Works Ltd., Opposite Brick 
Bunder, Sewri, Bombay 15, India. 


Bid Deadline for TV System in 
Uruguay Again Postponed 


Supplementing earlier reports published in 
the ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY in connec- 
tion with the proposed television system for 
Uruguay, the U. S. Department of Commerce 
has been informed that the closing date for 
submission of bids has been extended from 
March 20 to May 5, 1952. 
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U. S. Capital Sought To 
Exploit Swedish Copper 


United States capital participation is 
sought for the exploitation of a relatively 
large chalcopyrite ore body reportedly 
located on farming properties west of the 
mining community of Boliden in Vasterbot- 
ten Province, Sweden. The presence of the 
ore was discovered by Klas-Vidar Edberg, an 
inventor of a new electronic ore-detecting 
device, who reportedly has participated in 
extensive prospecting activities. Mr. Edberg 
states that this instrument indicates con- 
tinuous metal concentrations in the new 
deposit of copper-bearing pyrite far higher 
than those found in most of the developed 
mines of that region. 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Mr. Edberg lacks the necessary funds for 
conducting diamond drilling operations, 
which would enable him to make tonnage 
estimates and determine the average grade 
of this ore body; and he wishes, therefore, 
to interest an American investor in financing 
this operation, as well as in developing the 
property, should it prove to have important 
possibilities. 

Further inquiry may be addressed to Klas- 
Vidar Edberg, Villavagen 2ic, Jakobsberg, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

American firms interested in this invest- 
ment opportunity should, of course, familiar- 
ize themselves with Swedish foreign exchange 
control regulations affecting transfer to the 
United States of any capital returns obtained 
in Sweden. Information on Swedish foreign 
exchange control regulations may be ob- 
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Alocoholic Beverages: 21, 22. 

Automobile Industry: 79. 

Building Materials: 64, 69. 

Castor Seeds: 53. 

Charcoal: 68. 

Chemical Products: 3, 6, 43, 77, 82. 

Clothing: 14, 20, 80. 

Cosmestics: 4. 

Cotton (Raw): 82. 

Cutlery: 28, 30, 33. 

Electrical Equipment: 1, 35, 48, 71, 73. 

Foodstuffs: 15, 19, 55, 59, 74, 76. 

Furniture: 45, 64. 

Hardware: 31, 34, 46, 47, 49, 50, 65, 66. 

Horticulture: 23. 

Hospital Equipment: 175. 

Household Items: 12, 36, 51. 

Jewelry: 37. 

Leather: 26, 39. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Machinery and Accessories: 
Agricultural, 67. 


79, 81. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all Cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
Detailed information on trading conditions is available from the 
Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 
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Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections ] 


Industrial, 7, 16, 27, 29, 32, 38, 40, 54, 69, 


Machinery and Accessories—Continued. 
Mining, 24. 
Road-building, 70. 

Musical Instruments: 42. 

Novelties: 41, 44. 

Office Equipment: 58. 

Oils: 10. 

Orthopedic Appliances: 65, 75, 80. ° 

Pharmaceutical Specialties: 78. 

Plastic Products: 17, 18, 78. 

Prefabricated Buildings: 60. 

Publications: 13. 

Scientific Instruments: 62. 

Sporting Equipment and Games: 45, 61. 

Stationery Items: 56. 

Steel and Metal Products: 2, 8, 11, 17, 33, 
52, 57, 66. 

Textiles: 9, 82. 

Tools: 25, 28, 47, 69. 

Vessels: 72. 

Waste: 9. 

Wooden Items: 63. 
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tained from the Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Brazilian Trade Group 


Official Visits U. S. 


Dr. Brasilio Machado Neto, acting president 
of the Confederacéo Nacional do Comercio 
(National Confederation of Commerce), Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, is visiting the United 
States for 2 months for the purpose of in- 
terviewing and exchanging views with trade 
associations, chambers of commerce, and 
other organizations concerned with the de- 
velopment of commerce and industry. The 
Confederation is the parent organization of 
commerce federations of all Brazilian States. 

In addition, on behalf of his own firm, 
Industria e Comercio Assumpcao, of Sao 
Paulo, he wishes to visit manufacturers in 
the radio and radio parts industry. 

This visitor’s itinerary includes Miami, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Indian- 
apolis, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, and Chi- 
cago. Organizations and firms wishing to 
communicate with him may write c/o the 
Brazilian Consulate General, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


New Procurement by Damodar 
Valley Corporation, India 


The Damodar Valley Corporation, Calcutta, 
India, invites bids until May 15, 1952, for the 
design, fabrication, and supply of two Harza 
type undersluice gates for the Tilaiya Dam. 
Specifications, including a set of drawings, 
are available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ceylon Plans Purchase of 
Paper and Steel Safes 


The Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, Ceylon, in- 
vites bids until April 29, 1952, from manu- 
facturers and principals only, for the supply 
of the following: 


1. Cover (wrapping) paper, “Buttercup” 
color, 23 inches by 36 inches. Quan- 
tity: 1,750 reams, weighing 70 pounds 
per ream, and 500 sheets to a ream. 

2. Two hundred and forty-seyen steel 
safes (burglarproof and fireproof), 
having one or two drawers; outside 
measurements: 28 inches in height 
by 21 inches in depth by 21 inches in 
width, or nearest, and duplicate keys 
for safe and drawers. 

3. Twenty steel safes (burglarproof and 
fireproof), having two drawers; out- 
side measurements: 34 inches in 
height by 28 inches in depth by 28 
inches in width, or nearest, and dupli- 
cate keys for safe and drawers. 


Copies of the conditions and specifications 
covering the above two commodities are 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. ’ 


New Zealand Invites Bids 
For Electrical Equipment 


Bids have been invited until July 15, 1952, 
by the State Hydro-Electric Department, 
Wellington, New Zealand, for the supply and 
delivery of the following electrical equip- 


ment for Christchurch and Palmerston 
North: 


1. Suspension and strain strings of in- 
sulators for Islington-Addington 66 
KV Line. Contract No. 2703. 

2. Suspension and strain strings of in- 
sulators for Roxburgh-Islington 220 
KV Line. Contract No. 2702. 
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of their liberty; and 


common interest which unite them; and 


observance of that week. 


United States of America to be affixed. 


the one hundred and seventy-sixth. 
By the President: 


DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 





World Trade Week, 1952 


A PROCLAMATION 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


WuerEAs the right to trade freely is one of the marks of free people and an expression 


WHEREAS the international exchange of goods and services by the free countries pro- 
motes mutual understanding and respect among them, thus strengthening the bonds of 


WHEREAS world trade on the part of the free nations helps to raise the standards of 
living of their people, as well as to strengthen their defense in this time of crisis and to 
achieve the political stability necessary for international peace: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, HArry S. TRUMAN, President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the week beginning May 18, 1952, as World Trade Week; and I 
request the appropriate officials of the Federal Government and of the several States, 
Territories, possessions, and municipalities of the United States to cooperate in the 


I also urge business, labor, agricultural, educational, and civic groups, as well as the 
people of the United States generally, to observe World Trade Week with gatherings, 
discussions, exhibits, ceremonies, and other appropriate activities. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of the 


Done at the City of Washington this 29th day of March in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and fifty-two, and of the Independence of the United States of America 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 





3. Suspension and strain strings of in- 
sulators for Roxburgh-Denedin 110 
KV Line. Contract No. 2701. 

4. Suspension and strain strings of in- 
sulators for Stratford-New Plymouth 
110 KV Line. Contract No. 2700. 


Specifications are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, Suite 210, Du- 
pont Circle Building, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D. C. 


Steel Bridge Spans for 
Royal Thai Railways 


Bids are invited until May 20, 1952, by 
the Superintendent of Stores, The State 
Railways of Thailand, Bangkok, for the sup- 
ply of steel superstructures for railway 
bridges for the Royal Thai State Railways. 

A copy of the tender conditions and speci- 
fications may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Swedish-U. S. Trade 


Interests Swedish Visitor 


Sten Billing, the manager of the Overseas 
Section of the General Export Association of 
Sweden, is visiting the United States in April 
for the purpose of investigating opportuni- 
ties for promoting Swedish-United States 
trade. 

Mr. Billing’s itinerary includes New York 
City, Houston, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Kansas City (Mo.), Chicago, and Wash- 
ington. Correspondence may be addressed 
to him c/o The Swedish Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Licensing Opportunities 
({n the United States) 
1. Italy—Guglielmo Riccomagno (inven- 
tor), Corso Firenze 41, Genoa, is interested 
in licensing competent American electrical 


equipment manufacturers to produce in the 
United States patented rotating lighting 





fiztures, which considerably reduce con- 
sumption of electricity. Firm claims fixture 
is a new type of rotating light which is 
covered by three patents, consisting of an 
electric incandescent lamp, a contact device 
for rotating electrical apparatus (including 
a rotating element dipped in mercury), and 
a system of illumination based on image per- 
sistence and a projector for its realization. 
It is stated that a number of these rotating 
electric devices are installed in the Rome 
railroad station and on bridges crossing the 
Tiber River. 


(In foreign countries) 


2. Denmark—A/S Petersen & Wraae (man- 
ufacturer of stainless steel products, includ- 
ing equipment for breweries (storage and 
pressure tanks), hospitals (autoclaves, steri- 
lizing and laboratory equipment, and cook- 
ing utensils), and evaporators and rectifying 
and distilling plants for the chemical in- 
dustry), 30-32 Heimdalsgade, Copenhagen N, 
wishes to be licensed by an American firm 
for the manufacture and distribution in Den- 
mark and other European countries, of prod- 
ucts for which its facilities are suitable. 
Firm’s plant consists of a machine shop, 
copper and boiler works, and a metal shop 
for the fabrication of stainless steel. Ap- 
proximately 100 skilled workers are employed. 

3. Italy—‘IMPER” Ing. A. Schieroni & Figli 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 96 Via 
Borgaro, Turin, is interested in obtaining 
capital, patents, processes, laboratory equip- 
ment, and machinery for the manufacture 
and distribution in Italy of chemical 
products. 

4. Italy—I. Kofler S. p. A. (manufacturer 
of perfumes, soaps, and allied products), 30 
Via Pilade Bronzetti, Padova, is interested 
in being licensed to use American patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture and distribution in Italy of cosmetics 
and other articles for which its plant facili- 
ties are suitable. Firm states that its work- 
ers are highly trained and skilled in the 
manufacture of soaps, perfumes, and allied 
products; and that its plant is equipped for 
mass production of cartons, containers, 
printing and embossing work, and for the 
manufacture of molded thermoplastic items. 
In addition, a chemical research laboratory 
is maintained. 

5. Netherlands — AFO — Apparatenfabriek 
“Overijssel” N. V. (manufacturer of across- 
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the-line starters and electrotechnical ap- 
paratus, such as relays and switches), P. O. 
Box 1, Hattem, wishes to obtain United 
States patents, processes, and know-how 
applying to products which the Netherlands 
firm produces. Firm’s metalworking equip- 
ment includes punching, drilling, tapping, 
and milling machines, and capstan lathes 
and precision tools for cutting blocks and 
dies. Illustrated leaflet covering items 
manufactured by firm available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


6. Argentina—Clip, S. R. L. (manufacturer 
of tungsten products and derivatives), 
Avellaneda 970, Ramos Mejia, Province of 
Buenos Aires, is interested in exporting 
metallic tungsten, tungsten triozide, and 
tungstern carbide (quality S,, N,, and H,). 

7. Belgium—Usines Decock Freres S. A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 15, rue Brigode, 
Fayt-lez-Manage, offers to export woodwork- 
ing machinery and castings. One illustrated 
catalog only (in French) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

8. Belgium—Ateliers Lachambre S. P. R. L. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 56-58, rue de 
Trazegnies, Bascoup-Chapelle, offers for sale 
sheet-metal products, including metal cup- 
boards, kitchen ranges, and tubes. Cor- 
respondence in French preferred. 

9. Belgium—S. P. R. L. Recutex (whole- 
saler, exporter, importer), Binnenweg 457, 
Zulte-lez-Waregem, offers on an outright sale 
basis original and classified wool knits, 
worsteds, cheviots, merinos, and cottons; 
linen rags for paper making; and jute waste. 

10. Belgium — Produits Chimico-Techni- 
ques, Robert Thoen (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 96-100 rue Verte, Vilvorde, Brus- 
sels, seeks U. S. market and agent for 
adjuvants and sulphonated oils used in the 
textile and leather industries, packed in 
iron or wooden drums. 

11. Belgium —Toleries Delloye-Matthieu 
S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), Marchin 
(Huy), offers for export steel mill guides and 
iron castings, available in the following three 
types: 1) Blackheart malleable, A. S. T. M., 
A47-48, grade 32510; 2) perlitic Cr-Ni malle- 
able, A. S. T. M., A220-48 T, grade 48005; and 
3) special Ni-Mo grey, highly resistant to 
shock and wear and tear. 

12. Denmark—H. Johannesen (export mer- 
chant), Munkegaardsvej 10, Copenhagen, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
lacquered rolling pins made of beechwood. 
As firm has had no previous experience in 
shipping to the United States, it would ap- 
preciate appropriate instructions. Price 
quotation and one sample pin only may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. England—Norman Kark Publications 
Ltd. (publisher), Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W. C. 2, wishes to sell, by 
subscription only, a directory entitled “Brit- 
ish Tractors and Farm Machinery,” which 
consists of a yearly main edition and quar- 
terly supplements. The 1951-52 main edi- 
tion is now available, and is a comprehensive 
report on the tractor and farm machinery 
industry in the United Kingdom, which in- 
cludes names of manufacturers as well as 
descriptive details of the equipment pro- 
duced. Copies are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

14. England—Lee Brothers (Overwear) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Queen Street Works, 54 
Regina Street, London, N. W. 1, offers for sale 
and distribution through high-class retail 
stores or specialty shops top-quality “MOTO— 
LUXE” fur fabric (alpaca pile) coats. Illus- 
trated booklet available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
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Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

15. England—Ross Group (Hull) Ltd. 
(wholesale fish export merchants). Goulton 
Street, Hessle Road, Hull, Yorks, offers all 
kinds of frozen fish on an outright sale basis. 

16. England—Ferdinand Smith (manufac- 
turer’s sales agent), c/o Elsmore & Co. Ltd., 
2 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool 2, offers to 
export generating sets, ranging from 120 
watts to 60 kilowatts. Illustrated catalog 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—J. Unerman & Sons Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 81, 87, 89, 91 Hackney Road, 
London, E. 2, seeks U. S. market and agent 
for metal and plastic fittings used in the fur- 
niture and building trades. Illustrated cat- 
alog obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. France—Societe Bordelaise de Matieres 
Plastiques (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 156 Rue des Orangers, Caudéran, 
Gironde, offers on an outright sale basis good 
quality plastic bottle capsules, caps or crowns 
(standard or screw types), bottle droppers, 
and nursery bottle nipples. Inspection avail- 
able in Bordeaux, France, at buyer’s expense. 
Price lists and samples furnished by French 
firm on request. Firm desires to receive 
complete shipping instructions. Correspon- 
dence in French preferred. 

19. France—René Chapoulart & Ses Fils 
(packer, wholesaler, exporter), Biars-sur- 
Cére, Lot, offers for export either direct and/ 
or through agent excellent quality chestnut 
paste or cream (Créme de Marrons), packed 
in tins or glass jars. Quality inspection 
available in the producing center or in Bor- 
deaux, France, at buyer’s expense. Firm re- 
quests complete shipping instructions, as 
well as import regulations. 

20. France—Etablissements Maurice Du- 
bois (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
223 Avenue d’Arés, Caudéran, Gironde, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for men’s and 
women’s good quality house slippers, made 
with rubber soles and tops. Slippers, sold 
under the trade name “Mousse 52”, are 
stated to be an entirely new style. Shipping 
instructions requested by firm. 

21. France—Henri Lichtwitz Jeune (whole- 
saler, commission merchant, exporter), 30 
Avenue de la Libération, Le Bouscat, Giron- 
de, seeks U. S. market and regional agent 
(excluding Illinois) for French red and white 
wines (still or sparkling), packed in casks 
or bottles, and Cognac brandy, quality rang- 
ing from good to finest. Descriptive pam- 
phliet, labels, and price list (in French) may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. France—Les Fils de Marcel Quancard 
(wine grower, wholesaler, exporter), La Grave 
d’Ambarés, Gironde, offers for export through 
wholegale importers only high-quality white 
and réd Bordeaux wines, packed in 75-centi- 
liter glass bottles. Inspection available in 
Bordeaux, France, at buyer’s expense. Set 
of labels obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Vorwerk-Baumschulen Ra- 
stede i. O. Wilhelm Albertzard (manufac- 
turer), Rastede i. O., desires to export and 
seeks agent for rhododendron hybrid grafts, 
1 and 2 years old. Samples furnished by 
German firm on request. 

24. Germany—Mark Brennkraft-Maschi- 
nen G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Wengern- 
Ruhr, offers to export and seeks agent for 
machines designed for the mining industry. 
Prospectus (in German and English) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Germany —Duramet Werkzeugfabrik 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Block V, Wil- 
helmshaven-Ebkeriege, seeks United States 
market and regional agents for “DURAMET” 
hard metal tools as used in coal and ore 


mining, quarries, and road construction 
work. Shipping instructions requested by 
firm. 

26. Germany—Lederfabrik Hermann Feld- 
mann KG (manufacturer), 239 Duesseldorfer 
Strasse, Muelheim-Ruhr, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for 5,000 square yards 
monthly of leather. 

27..Germany—Dipl. Ing Hans Freund, 
Kaeltemaschinenbau (manufacturer), Ber- 
liner Str. 105/106, Berlin-Reinickendorf-West, 
offers to export and seeKs agent for two 
types of refrigerator compressors, with re- 
frigeration capacities ranging from 10 to 
10,000 tons, namely, (a) vertical direct cur- 
rent compressors, single- and multiple-stage; 
and (b) horizontal compressors, single- and 
double-acting, and single and multiple-stage. 
Inspection by the Wirtschaftsverband Eisen- 
Maschinen- und Apparatebau, Kurfuersten- 
damm 57-58, Berlin W 15, at buyer’s expense; 
in the event of a firm order, at seller’s ex- 
pense. Illustrated booklet (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Germany—W. A. Fritze & Co. (ex- 
porter), Am Wall 153-156 (P. O. Box 910), 
Bremen, wishes to export and seeKs agent 
for tools for iron, steel, and woodworking, 
and cutlery, quantities according to order. 

29. Germany—Johann Gieler (manufac- 
turer), 15/17 Seifahrtshofstrasse, Coburg, Ba- 
varia, offers on an outright sale basis flour- 
mill machinery, including aspirators, grind- 
ers, sifters, mixers, and combined peeling 
and brushing machines. [Illustrated litera- 
ture (in German) may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Germany—Giesen & Forsthoff (manu- 
facturer), 36/38 Baumstrasse, Solingen, de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for Solingen 
cutlery, quantity according to order. 

31. Germany—Schleifmittelwerk Kahl 
Georg und Artur Gloeckler K. G. (manu- 
facturer), Kahl am Main, Bavaria, offers on 
an outright sale basis grinding, polishing, 
and packing material, and valve grinding 
compounds. 

32. Germany—Dr. Ing. Chr. Haeberle & Co. 
K. G. (manufacturer), 42a Fuerther-strasse, 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, seeks United States mar- 
ket and agent for grinding and polishing 
wheels. Illustrated leaflet and price list (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Germany—Gebr. Huckschlag G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 41 Werlerstrasse, Menden 
Kr. Iserlohn, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for (1) turned parts of steel and nonferrous 
metal, such as nuts; and (2) cutlery, particu- 
larly tableware. Price information (in Ger- 
man) obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Please specify item number when requesting 
loan material. 

34. Germany—Adolf Klein (manufac- 
turer), 57 Unterhoelterfelderstrasse, Rem- 
scheid-Hasten, offers to export and seeks 
agent for hacksaw frames. Mlustrated book- 
let, including price list, available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

35. Germany—Leopold Kostal (manufac- 
turer), 47 Wiesenstr., Luedenscheid/Westf., 
offers on an outright sale basis electrical ac- 
cessories, including 500,000 plugs monthly. 
Shipping instructions requested. Illustrated 
booklet (in German) may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Germany—F. Kueppersbusch & Soehne 
Aktiengesellschaft (manufacturer), Kuep- 
persbuschstrasse, Gelsenkirchen, seeks 
United States market and agent for all types 
of stoves. Illustrated literature (in German 
and English) obtainable from the Com- 
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mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Germany—Sigmund Lindner (manu- 
facturer), 38 Warmensteinach, Bavaria, of- 
fers glass beads and diamantine (adaman- 
tine) on an outright sale basis. 

38. Germany—Maschinen- & Apparatebau 
Herbert Meyer (manufacturer), 46 Kapuzin- 
erstrasse, Munich 5, Bavaria, offers textile 
machinery and parts on an outright sale 
basis. Shipping instructions requested. Il- 
lustrated literature (in German and French) 
may be obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Germany—Oberfraenkische Lederverar- 
beitung G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 10 
Garlesstrasse, Selbitz, Bavaria, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for industrial leathers, 
such as leather belting. Illustrated litera- 
tunre (in German) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

40. Germany—Petzing & Hartmann, Mas- 
chinenfabrik (manufacturer), 158-160 Leip- 
ziger Strasse, Kassel-Bettenhausen, is in- 
terested in exporting, either direct or through 
a sales agent, high-grade electric, vertical, 
and horizontal band saw machines. Mlus- 
trated leaflets may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

41. Germany—Franz Pohl o. H. G. (manu- 
facturer) , Neuburg/Donau, Bavaria, offers for 
export, preferably on an outright sale basis, 
chenille novelties, such as flowers, figures, 
birds, and fowls. Photographs and price in- 
formation (in German) obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

42. Germany—Brueder Pueckert, Musikin- 
strumenten-Fabrik (manufacturer), Emskir- 
chen, Bavaria, seeks United States market 
and agent for musical instruments and parts, 
including trumpets, cornets, trombones, 
French horns, clarinets (Boehm model), 
rotary valves for French horns, and mouth- 
pieces for all brass band instruments. 
Photographic prints of clarinets and trum- 
pets only, including price quotations, avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

43. Germany—Benno Schmidt Grosshand- 
lung (wholesaler, exporter), Postfach, Wil- 
helmshaven 3, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for 10 to 15 tons of pyrene, technically 
pure 94 to 97 percent, and other light or 
heavy chemicals, including acids, caustics, 
and solvents. Packing instructions desired. 

44. Germany—Wally Schug (manufac- 
turer), Soechtenau/Furtmuehle ueber 
Rosenheim, Bavaria, desires to export and 
seeks agent for novelties, such as artificial 
flowers, pin cushions, and*hair ribbons. 

45. Germany—Turnmeyer-Werke G. m. b. 
H. (manufacturer), 99 Altenhagenerstr., 
Hagen i. W., seeks United States market and 
agent for (1) sporting equipment and (2) 
school furniture. Illustrated catalogs, in- 
cluding price list (in German), may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Please spe- 
cify item number when requesting loan ma- 
terial. 

46. Germany—Dr. Arthur Uecker KG. 
(manufacturer), 120 Heidemannstrasse, 
Koeln-Bickendorf, offers to export and seeks 
agent for 1 ton to 5 tons monthly of UCKRO 
burnishing salt to burnish iron and steel. 
Shipping instructions desired. 

47. Germany—Albert vom Heede (manu- 
facturer), Priorei i. Westf., wishes to export 
and seeks agent for (1) 1,000 to 1,500 dozen 
animal traps monthly, and (2) garden tools. 
Illustrated literature (in German and Eng- 
lish) obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
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D. C. Please specify item number when 
requesting loan material. 

48. Germany—Wendton K. G. (manufac- 
turer, export merchant), 30b Warburgstrasse, 
Hamburg, seeks United States market and 
agent for high-grade printed circuits for 
amplifiers, quantity according to order. Ex- 
planatory material and sample available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

49. Germany—Friedrich C. Werthmann 
(manufacturer), 86 Heedfelderstrasse, Lue- 
denscheid, offers on an outright sale basis 
2 million to 4 million can openers monthly 
of the type usually attached to sardine 
cans. Sample will be furnished on request 
by the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

50. Germany—Zimmermann & Co. (manu- 
facturer), 1-5 Kreugstrasse, Muelheim-Runhr, 
wishes to export and seeks: regional agents 
for lock washers. Shipping instructions de- 
sired. 

51. Germany—H. Zenker & Co. o. H. G., 
Fabrik fuer Haushalt- und landw. Geraete 
(manufacturer), 4 Oberbernbacherweg, Aich- 
ach, Bavaria, desires to export and seeks 
agent for baking tins, such as round cake 
pans, ring moids, cookie sheets, tube cake 
pans, pie plates, and cookie cutter sets. Il- 
lustrated leaflets (in German) may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

52. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Carl Zoll- 
frank (manufacturer), Selb-Erkersreuth, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis ad- 
justable steel shelving, work benches, tool 
cabinets, and insulator supports. Set of il- 
lustrated literature (in German) available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

53. Iran—H. 8. A. Ghassemieh & Sons (ex- 
porter, importer), Seray Haji Zaman, Te- 
horan, offers for export 200 tons of castor 
seeds. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

54. Italy—Ing. G. Spaleck (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler), Via Laurin 12, Mer- 
ano, Bolzano, seeks United States market 
and agent for awtomatic machinery suitable 
for the manufacture of steel wool and wire 
sponges. Price quotation for each type of 
machine may be obtained on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

55. Netherlands—Chocolade- en Suiker- 
werkbedrijf *t Beertje Hilversum (manufac- 
turer), Spoorstraat 21, Hilversum, offers on 
an outright sale basis approximately 300,000 
boxes yearly of first quality sweet, small 
chocolate cigars, packed 10 to a 2-ounce box, 
net Dutch weight. Percentage of ingredi- 
ents: 41.6, sugar; 20.8, cocoa and dry mat- 
ter; and 37.6, cocoa butter. Firm states 
products will meet the specification as out- 
lined in the United States “Definitions and 
Standards of Identity” and the requirements 
of the denomination “Sweet Chocolate’’. 

56. Netherlands—William de Bakker & Co. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), 25 Prins 
Hendrikkade, Amsterdam, offers on an out- 
right sale basis ball-point fountain pens 
which can be filled with ink, like standard 
fountain pens, available in marbled brown, 
blue, green, red, grey, and black finishes. 
Price quotation f. o. b. Amsterdam and rep- 
resentative sample obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

57. Netherlands—Hollandsche Kookketel- 
en Oliestookindustrie “Muro” (manufac- 
turer), Jacob Catsstraat 55, The Hague, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
stainless steel plated ovens for frying 100 to 
120 fish in 3 to 5 minutes. Specifications: 
101% feet long, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet high. 
Photograph available on a loan basis from 


the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

58. Netherlands—tTrading Company 
“Olympia” (export merchant), 24 Prins 
Albertlaan, Voorburg (nr. The Hague), offers 
on an outright sale basis 500 good-quality 
duplicators monthly. I[lustrated pamphlet 
may be obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

59. Netherlands—Firma Schimmel (export 
merchant), 26 Korte Tuinstraat, Enkhuizen, 
offers to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality white cabbage, shipment during 
autumn and winter seasons. All exports of 
white cabbage are examined by Uitvoer- 
Contréle Bureau voor Tuinbouwproducten, 
Javastraat 80, ’s Gravenhage, fees for super- 
vision being for exporter’s account. Firm 
wishes to know the sizes and weights of cab- 
bage popular in the United States. 

60. Scotland—General Roofing Contractors 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
12 Renfield Street, Glasgow, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for first-quality prefabri- 
cated aluminum cabins and huts, yearly 
value up to 100,000 English pounds. Ship- 
ping instructions desired. 

61. Sweden—AB Aristospel (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, agent), 13 Birger Jarlsgatan, 
Stockholm, offers on an outright sale basis 
1,000 to 1,500 “CRESTA” ice hockey games, 
patented in the United States. Dlustrated 
literature obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

62. Sweden—AB Elektrisks Malmletning 
(manufacturer; engages also in geophysical 
explorations), 44 Kungsgatan, Stockholm, 
seeks United States market and regional 
agents (preferably in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and Houston) for gravimeters, 
magnetometers, and seismic outfits. Mlus- 
trated literature may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

63. Sweden—AB Odimex (wholesaler, ex- 
port agent), 11 Gumshornsgatan, Stockholm, 
offers for export, preferably on an outright 
sale basis, high quality wooden gift ware, 
such as match cases, trays, tobacco and 
cigarette boxes, and pipe sets. Photographic 
leaflet and price list available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

64. Sweden—Axel H. Uhlin (inventor, con- 
struction engineer), 28 A Engelbrektsgatan, 
Borlange, is interested in establishing con- 
nections with firms or manufacturers inter- 
ested in exploiting a reportedly new method 
for producing building elements of concrete 
(U. S. patent application No. 267383, Janu- 
ary 21, 1952). Descriptive information may 
be obtained on request from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

65. Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
WeBe (export merchant), Ystad, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for the following 
prime-quality items: (1) Tea wagons; (2) 
adjustable vises; (3) adjustable crutches; 
and (4) bentwood chairs. Illustrated leaf- 
lets on all items may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Please specify item 
number when requesting loan material. 


Export Opportunities 


66. British East Africa—Kenya Aluminum 
& Industrial Works Ltd. (manufacturer, 
fabricator of metals), P. O. Box 921, Mom- 
basa, Kenya, is in the market for mild steel 
sheets and circles, 20, 22, and 24 gaze, suit- 
able for deep pressing; hot rolled sheets 
and/or circles; nail wire; and aluminum 
heavy (thick) sheets, 99.25 percent to 99.49 
percent purity. 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Albania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 


Albania and the Soviet Zone of Germany 
concluded in Berlin on February 26, an 
agreement for mutual exchange of goods in 
1952, states the foreign press. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Albania 
is to supply the Soviet Zone with timber, 
tobacco and other agricultural products, and 
ores, in exchange for machinery, industrial 
equipment, electrotechnical articles, preci- 
sion instruments, chemicals, and fertilizer. 


Argentina 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The Argentine corn harvest, beginning in 
March, is forecast as little if any larger than 
last year’s poor crop of 3,700,000 metric tons, 
as a result of the drought. Rains in mid- 
March, however, broke the drought, improv- 
ing pastures, and easing the preparation of 
land for small grains. Weekly grain exports 
between February 21 and March 20 (the pe- 
riod covered in this dispatch) sank to the 
lowest level in Argentina’s modern history. 
Wheat shipments ceased, but movement of 
other grains was small. 

Harvest began in March on probable record 
crops of tobacco and cotton. Traders are 
worried about moving a potential cotton sur- 
plus, because government-established prices 
appear too high both for the local consumers 
and for export. The coming sugar crop also 
is forecast at record levels. 

Cattle marketing returned to normal levels, 
as prices became favorable and pastures im- 
proved, but beef supplies remained tight 
because large quantities were diverted to 
export. A serious effort was made to fill the 
British contract by allocation of 50,000 tons 
for March-April shipments, contrasting with 
previous allocations of 5,000 tons monthly. 
A preferential exchange rate of 7.50 pesos 
to US$1 was established for frozen cooked 
beef, used principally by soup manufacturers 
in the United States. Manufacture of cheese 
and butter within the Buenos Aires milkshed 
was again prohibited because of drought- 
reduced fluid milk supplies. Export permits 
for butter were refused, and cheese prices 
were too high for sales abroad. 

Wool prices in local markets declined con- 
siderably in early March, but sales volume 
remained small. Producers’ hopes for a ris- 
ing world market or a more favorable ex- 
change rate diminished; in addition, the lack 
of credit and financial pressures forced some 
liquidation of stocks. The IAPI (Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute) reduced prices 
of cattle hides again, but the level continued 
too high for United States buyers, and con- 
fined trade mostly to triangular deals in 
which European countries resold to United 
States buyers at a discount. 

The Government announced that, priori- 
ties in agricultural credit henceforth will be 
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given to crops or livestock best adapted to 
each zone and to growers utilizing properly 
all of their land. Observers believe that the 
priorities primarily will be used to foster 
greater planting of wheat and corn, two ur- 
gently neded export crops which many grow- 
ers have deserted in favor of less intensive 
crops or livestock. 


ECONOMIC PLAN FOR 1952 


In implementation of the Argentine 1952 
economic plan, recently announced, a public 
campaign was inaugurated to apply austerity 
to consumption, to increase production and 
savings and to reduce prices. New agree- 
ments between management and labor raised 
wages in accordance with the previously ac- 
cepted formula. Such agreements are even- 
tually to be required for all industry and 
made retroactive to March 1. Ceiling prices 
on basic foodstuffs were increased by 15 per- 
cent or more. Bread prices were, in effect, 
doubled after termination of the government 
subsidy to bakers. To help stretch inade- 
quate flour supplies, the Government au- 
thorized the use of chemical fermentation 
accelerators. Prices of clothing, household 
goods, and materials used in their manufac- 
ture were frozen at levels existing on Janu- 
ary 31, 1952. Business concerns were noti- 
fied that they could appeal to the newly 
formed National Wage and Price Commission 
for authorization to increase prices on con- 
trolled items if conditions justified such 
action. 

INDUSTRY—TRANSPORTATION 


Meanwhile, credit conditions became un- 
usually tight and demand for some consumer 
articles, notably low-cost textiles, continued 
to drop and inventories increased. Referring 
to threatened textile industry shut-downs, 
the Government in an official press release 
declared its intention of intervening in any 
factories that vary from normal production 
schedules until the National Wage and Price 
Commission has the opportunity to examine 
each case. On the other hand, frequent in- 
terruptions in Buenos Aires electric-power 
supply occurred in the period reviewed, re- 
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portedly after failure of a central electric 
generator. Large areas of the city were 
periodically affected; innumerable factories 
were closed down and efforts to increase pro- 
duction were handicapped. 

Railway freight rates and general passen- 
ger fares were raised an average of 30 per- 
cent on March 15, and it was announced that 
Buenos Aires urban transport fares would be 
increased, effective March 27. The Govern- 
ment organized a new transport corporation 
under the Ministry of Transport to adminis- 
ter all other State-owned transport enter- 
prises, including railways, shipping compa- 
nies, airlines, docks, and airports. A call 
for bids has been published for the con- 
struction of two turnpikes, to be financed 
from tolls—one from Buenos Aires to Mar 
del Plata and the other from Buenos Aires 
to Rosario. Engineers estimate probable 
total cost of the projects at approximately 
$100,000,000. The Ministry of Transport, 
states the press, has been authorized to 
spend 85,000,000 pesos for vehicles, especi- 
ally trolley-busses, for the Buenos Aires 
transport system. This sum was included in 
the Argentine budget for 1952. 

An 18,420-deadweight-ton tanker, last ship 
of Argentina’s great postwar merchant fleet 
expansion program, has .been.delivered to 
Argentine authorities at Birkenhead, Eng- 
land. No further ship construction for Ar- 
gentina is in progress at present.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, BUENOS AIRES, MAR. 21, 1952. 


Bolivia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The Bolivian national budget for 1952, 
enacted in February, indicates a deficit of 
only 64,000,000 bolivianos. In addition, 420,- 
000,000 bolivianos of “extraordinary income” 
are anticipated. 

All registered businesses were required 
early in 1952 to reevaluate their capitaliza- 
tion in terms of the depreciated boliviano; 
the resultant increase in capitalization is to 
be subject to a 12 percent tax. 








U. S. Customs Simplifies Drawback Procedures 


In a release to the press on March 28, 1952, Frank Dow, Commissioner of Customs, 
invited attention of United States manufacturers to new, simplified procedures for process- 
ing claims for drawback, which become effective April 1. 

“Drawback” is a refunding of customs duties collected on imported merchandise, the 
refund usually being made because of use of the merchandise in the manufacture of goods 
in the United States which subsequently are exported. 
revenue taxes are authorized in the case of flavoring extracts and medicinal and toilet 
preparations manufactured with the use of domestic tax-paid alcohol, and then exported. 

The new regulations, which are expected to effect considerable reduction in paper 
work for both commercial interests and customs offices, were approved after advance 
notice and solicitation of views of interested parties under the Administrative Procedure 
Act. They constitute another step in the continuing program of the Bureau of Customs 
to simplify its operations wherever possible. 

Commissioner Dow said that copies of the regulations and supplies of the new draw- 
back forms can be obtained from collectors of customs. 


Similar refunds of internal- 
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In order to compensate the taxpayer for 
the depreciating value of the boliviano, pre- 
sent personal exemptions, fixed at 150,000 
bolivianos in 1945, are likely to be increased 
to between 400,000 and 600,000 bolivianos. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE FOR IMPORTS 


A new classification of imports in terms 
of the rates of exchange at which they can 
be financed has been promulgated. Hence- 
forth, a limited number of imports (generally 
of minor importance) are to be financed at 
a lower rate of exchange, others at a higher 
rate than heretofore, and a number of mis- 
cellaneous items are removed from the pro- 
hibited list. A definite-classification of im- 
ports will be eligible for exchange at the new 
“barter rate” of 130 bolivianos to the dollar, 
and apparently the Mining Bank intends to 
avail itself increasingly of this new rate. 
Quotas of this exchange have been assigned 
to interested importers, one-third being 
available now. Pending conclusion of a tin 
contract with the RFC, the importation of 
necessities is to receive priority in the grant- 
ing of exchange by the Central Bank at the 
official and preferential rates of 60 and 100 
bolivianos, respectively, to the dollar. 

Of greater importance may be the current 
practice of promptly approving applications 
for import licenses if financing with privately 
held exchange is proposed, even though the 
import is theoretically eligible for official 
exchange, as is now the case with agricul- 
tural and industrial machinery. 

In consonance with the policy of making 
increasing use of foreign exchange at the 
higher rates, the Government apparently is 
interested in stimulating and regularizing 
the flow of official exchange to the curb mar- 
ket through the Mining Bank. Of a series 
of decrees dated February 22, 1952, one reg- 
ularized the Mining Bank’s recent and con- 
tinuing sale of its dollar reserve (derived 
from the 10 percent of its foreign-exchange 
earnings retained for this fund) to import- 
ers at a rate close to the curb market rate 
of exchange. Another provides for the sale 
by the Mining Bank of its gold holdings to 
the Central Bank at $35 per ounce. It is 
presumed that the Mining Bank will sell 
these dollars (approximately one-quarter of 
a million) to importers at close to the curb 
market rate. 

A third decree states that the claims of 
small miners to 12 percent of the exchange 
earned by their production shall be valid 
for only 60 days. This would tend to force 
these producers to sell their right to this 
exchange as it is earned, rather than permit 
them to build up these rights and occasion- 
ally effect imports for their own account. 
These claims are earned at a rate of approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million dollars a 
year, and it is believed that a substantial 
total is currently accumulated. 


MINING—PETROLEUM 


A trip by the president of the Mining Bank 
to Europe in February was believed to have 
been concerned with the renewal of existing 
contracts with European smelters for the 
sale of low-grade tin ores; with the dispo- 
sition of complex zinc, lead, and antimony 
ores. Since the wolfram barter agreement 
which Bolivia recently entered into with the 
German firm Ferrostaal A. G. expired at the 
end of the year without renewal, the presi- 
dent may also have taken the opportunity 
to negotiate with this firm. 

A work stoppage occurred at the Corocoro 
copper mine early in February, interrupting 
production for a week. 

The president of YPFB, the State petro- 
leum monopoly, has expressed his agree- 
ment with the agency’s current policy of 
stimulating crude production while at the 
same time reducing administrative expense 
and encouraging private capital investment 
in Bolivian petroleum. 


LABOR—INDUSTRY 


The La Paz union of factory workers re- 
quested a minimum daily wage of 300 bolivi- 
anos, about twice the present average for 
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these workers, with additional benefits. If 
the cost-of-living index continues to rise, it 
is probable that wage demands will be pre- 
sented by other workers too. 

The electric-power supply of the city of 
La Paz will be increased approximately 12 
percent by a new 4,500-kw. hydroelectric in- 
stallation which was scheduled to commence 
operating in March. 

Newsprint shortages continued, mainly in 
provincial capitals. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Foreign exchange in the amount of $100,- 
000 has been granted at the preferential 
(100 bolivianos to the dollar) rate to a new 
aviation enterprise, for the purchase of 4 
(medium or small) bimotor aircraft, 10 radio 
ground installations, and other essential 
items required by the company to commence 
operations. The new company is to operate 
into Riberalta (Bolivia), Trinidad, and Santa 
Cruz from smaller localities in the Bolivian 
tropical lowlands not previously having pas- 
senger or cargo service connections to the 
existing scheduled main routes of the princi- 
pal national and the three foreign carriers 
operating in the country. 

Building construction adjacent to airports 
and airfields has been restricted. The zone 
of security extends 300 meters to either side 
of the longitudinal axis of runways and air- 
strips, and forms a longitudinal extension of 
3,500 meters including the runways them- 
selves. The National Civil Aeronautics Bu- 
reau was made the issuing agency for permits 
for construction of any kind within the zone 
or in areas considered to be in dangerous 
proximity to landing areas. 

Preliminary patching was carried out over 
more than 30 kilometers of the 48-kilometer 
completed section of the Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz highway. American consulting engi- 
neers overseeing the undertaking estimated 
that the total cost of the entire project will 
be about $3,000,000 more than originally 
estimated. 

The altiplano road network, badly snarled 
for a time by heavy rains, was quickly made 
serviceable by emergency repair crews. 


AGRICULTURE—LU MBER 


The food shortage, developing since the 
latter part of December, reached critical 
proportions during the first 2 weeks of Feb- 
ruary, when the lack of bread and other food- 
stuffs, particularly sugar, meat, and rice was 


. being felt throughout the country. Success 


finally attended the Government’s efforts, by 
mid-February, to move food commodities to 
consuming centers. Sufficient bread was 
reaching retail outlets, but other foods con- 
tinued in short supply, particularly meat, of 
which supplies were still inadequate. 

Of particular interest to the American 
timber trade was the approval of a Gov- 
ernment decree prohibiting or restricting the 
importation of lumber and timber products 
into Bolivia, with the exception of such 
items as cannot be produced locally. This 
decree provides for consultation between the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Bolivian 
Lumber Producers Association in connec- 
tion with the issuance of foreign exchange 
for imports of lumber and timber products; 
provides for the seizure of lumber imports 
not in accord with specifications listed in 
the original applications; requires that lum- 
ber imports be classified as indispensable 
prior to the issuance of foreign exchange; 
and gives control of sales of imported lumber 
to the Ministry of National Economy. 


Brazil 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The 4-week period ending March 17, which 
includes the carnival holidays, normally is a 
slack period for retail sales in Brazil. Re- 
ports from the trade in central and southern 
Brazil on the level of retail sales for that 
period of this year as compared with the 


similar period of 1951 were spotty. Some 
outlets reported increases in both volume 
and value of sales, and some attributed any 
increases in value solely to price rises. As 
a result of the severe drought in Bahia busi- 
ness in the interior of that State had a bad 
slump. Business in the Amazon Valley also 
was poor, because of the limited demand for 
products of the region, with the principal 
exception of rubber. 

The slight easing of credit, begun in Janu- 
ary, was followed by a return to the heavy 
demand for credit that had existed in re- , 
cent months. The financing of crops, a sea- 
sonal factor at this time of year, was the 
principal reason for this development. 


ADVERSE WEATHER CONTINUES 


Weather conditions throughout most of 
Brazil’s important agricultural regions were 
only fair during the past month. In the 
Amazon delta heavy rains caused rivers to 
overflow their banks and flood large areas 
of cultivated ground. In Bahia lack of rain- 
fall caused severe damage. The northern 
part of the State of Minas Gerais was also 
dry, but in the south rains were so heavy 
that highway traffic was stalled in many 
places and several cities were inundated. 
Rio Grande do Sul suffered from renewed 
drought, and heavy losses were reported in 


the cattle-raising districts of Uruguayana 
and Bage. 


PROBLEMS OF MIGRATION FROM DROUGHT- 
STRICKEN AREAS 


A meeting presided over by the Minister 
of Agriculture was held in Campina Grande, 
Paraiba, to discuss the crucial problem of 
migration from the interiors of the north- 
eastern States to southern Brazil, principally 
to Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. The meet- 
ing, attended by the Governors or other rep- 
resentatives of eight States, adopted a series 
of suggestions on March 10 for measures for 
revitalizing the area and keeping people on 
the land. The President of Brazil on March 
4 ordered a special credit of 30,000,000 cru- 
zeiros opened for assistance in the meantime 
to persons in the drought area and for initia- 


tion of public works to provide employment 
in the area. 


JOINT UNITED STATES-BRAZIL COMMISSION 
ACTIVE 


On March 1 the President approved four 
railway and electric-power projects which 
had been presented by the Joint Brazil- 
United States Economic Development Com- 
mission and subsequently approved by the 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Finance, and 
Transportation and Public Works. Also, as 
a result of the disaster of March 3 on the 
Central do Brasil Railroad in the suburbs of 
Rio de Janeiro, in which about 75 passengers 
were killed, the President requested the Joint 
Commission to propose a plan for improve- 
ment of surburban traffic. At the same time 
he authorized the Central to acquire 200 
electric-train units and complementary 
equipment for use on surburban lines, and 
the Central has issued an invitation for bids, 
to be submitted by April 14, for this equip- 
ment. 

The first step in the Paraiba-Pirai power- 
development project being carried out by the 
Brazilian Traction, Light, and Power Co. to 
increase the power supply of Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo was inaugurated on March 1. 


WaGE INCREASES 


The Supreme Labor Court approved on 
March 11 pay increases ranging from 20 to 
35 percent for all airline personnel of na- 
tional airlines. The airline companies are 
expected to appeal, but the Director Generai 
of the National Department of Labor expects 
that the decision will be upheld. The Aero- 
nautical Syndicate has declared that it will 
appeal for inclusion of international airlines 
in the wage increase. 

A wage agreement reached on March 10 
by the National Steel Co. and the metal 
workers’ syndicate provides for an increase 
of 20 percent for the workers. This increase 
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affects 12,500 workers, including those in 
the company’s Rio de Janeiro offices and in 
the company’s coal, iron, and limestone 
mines, as well as those in Volta Redonda, and 
will amount to 124,000,000 cruzeiros annually. 


NEws or Crops 


The National Coffee Department released 
a statement on March 7 showing that coffee 
dispatched toward ports as of that date 
totaled 14,133,638 bags. 

Cacao sales in the Bahia cacao zone were 
relatively small during February. Sales of 
the 1951-52 crop by March 1 totaled 1,532,423 
bags, of which 519,721 bags were for the 
United States, 561,333 bags for other foreign 
buyers, and 451,369 bags for domestic 
consumption. 

A large increase in area planted to cotton 
this year is in prospect, particularly in the 
State of Goiaz. In the State of Sao Paulo 
this year’s cotton crop is expected to be about 
20 percent greater than that of 1951 because 
of larger plantings and better yields. In 
Fortaleza trade in cotton was virtually at a 
standstill during the past month as a result 
of overpriced inventories and also because 
the trade considers that the minimum export 
prices required by the Bank of Brazil on ex- 
port declarations is too high. Producers and 
traders are asking the Federal Government 
to guarantee a minimum price for cotton this 
year. 

Wool growers in Rio Grande do Sul have 
been holding their 1951-52 clip in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices. 

Fifty thousand bales of Bahia tobacco were 
sold to Spain, of which 20,000 to 30,000 were 
from the 1950-51 crop and the remainder 
from the 1951-52 crop. 

No sales of Bahia cottonseed were made 
during February, and it was reported that 
there are no stocks in the interior of the 
State. 

Jute growers in the Amazon area fear that 
the large stocks of last year’s crop stored in 
Sao Paulo, as well as expected imports of 
Indian jute, will depress the market for the 
crop now being harvested. Some buyers in 
the Amazon are offering only 4 to 5 cruzeiros 
a kilogram for jute, which is only about half 
the price being asked by producers. Because 
of the situation the Amazon Credit Bank is 
making efforts to have further jute imports 
permanently stopped. 

Brazil nuts from this year’s crop arrived in 
Belem and Manaus in considerably lower vol- 
ume than did the 1951 harvest. The export 
market was weak throughout the month, but 
exporters bought limited quantities of nuts 
from producers, hoping for a rise in export 
prices in the near future. The current price 
asked by exporters for unshelled nuts is 
about 14 to 14.5 cents a pound and 55 to 56 
cents a pound for shelled nuts, f. 0. b. Belem 
or Manaus. The trade expects the market to 
improve considerably in April or May, when 
it is reported that buyers from the United 
Kingdom will begin purchasing. 

Black-pepper plantations in Para continue 
to expand. From about 120 tons in 1950 pro- 
duction increased to 190 tons in 1951 and 
may reach 350 tons in 1952. 


LOAN FoR VOTA REDONDA Now EFFECTIVE 


The loan of $25,000,000 to the National 
Steel Co. at Volta Redonda, authorized by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington in 
July 1950, entered into effect on February 11, 
1952, when the agreement providing for guar- 
anty of the loan by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment was signed. The loan is being used for 
dollar expenditures in connection with en- 
largement of plant capacity to produce an 
additional 280,000 tons of steel annually. 


EXCHANGE SITUATION 


The “fila” for dollar payments has been 
gradually extending, and as of mid-March 
the waiting period for release of dollar ex- 
change covering importations was about 7 
weeks. No dollar exchange has been granted 
for remittances on foreign capital invest- 
ments since September 23. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports in the period January—November 
1951, according to unpublished preliminary 
statistics, totaled 4,466,000 metric tons valued 
at 29,781,000,000 cruzeiros, and imports of 
9,778,000 tons valued at 32,953,000,000 cru- 
zeiros.—U. S. EMBASSY, RIO DE JANEIRO, MAR. 
17, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW CRITERIA PROPOSED FOR ALLOCATION 
OF IMPORT QUOTAS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil proposes to adopt new criteria 
for allocating quotas for import licensing, 
according to a dispatch of March 12, 1952, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
The following are the new standards pro- 
posed: 


Quotas will be approved only for articles 
included in the line of business engaged in 
by the interested party; 

That an importer is an exclusive repre- 
sentative will not of itself entitle him toa 
quota, as the quota privilege is enjoyed 
exclusively by established dealers who pos- 
sess equipment appropriate to their lines 
of business; 

The quotas for each firm shall be estab- 
lished in accordance with its annual sales 
volume of domestic or foreign commodi- 
ties, certified to by a receipt of payment 
of the sales and consignment tax for the 
preceding year. 

For each fraction of total sales (e. g., 
100,000 cruzeiros) one point will be al- 
lowed; 

At the beginning of each year an ap- 
plicant for import quotas must indicate 
the percentage of his points he wishes al- 
located to each commodity in his line of 
business; 

After the Export-Import Department has 
determined the total amount of each com- 
modity to be imported for resale that total 
will be allocated in the form of semiannual 
quotas in proportion to the points of each 
applicant; 

To prevent some firms from having a 
monopoly in the importation of a product 
the Export-Import Department will deter- 
mine a percentage limitation on individual 
quotas and permit firms to redistribute to 
other commodities points not used for a 
particular product. 


The president of the Federation of Com- 
mercial Associations of Brazil has been re- 
quested to give an opinion on the new 
criteria, and the technical departments and 
members of the Federation are studying the 
proposal. 


COMMITTEE CREATED TO CONTROL EXPORTS 
OF STRATEGIC Raw MATERIALS 


A committee to exercise control over the 
exportation of Brazilian strategic materials 
was created by a decree signed by the Presi- 
dent on February 21, 1952, and effective on 
February 28, states a dispatch of March 4 
from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
The Committee is composed of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs as president, and a repre- 
sentative each of the Ministry of Finance, 
Ministry of Agriculture, General Staff of the 
Armed Forces, the National Research Coun- 
cil, and Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil. 

The committee is charged with effecting 
the sale of uranium and thorium and their 
compounds and ore, as provided by article 4 
of law No. 1310 of January 15, 1951; approv- 
ing or modifying plans for the exportation 
of any strategic material of mineral or plant 
origin; and visaing export invoices of strate- 
gic materials after they have been cleared 
by the National Department of Mineral Pro- 
duction or Plant Production, according to 
their origin. In its procedure the committee 
must take into consideration the national 
security, the need of maintaining stocks re- 


quired by it, and the instructions of the 
Council of National Security. Exporters of 
strategic materials are required to present 
periodically their export plans to the com- 
mittee, with exact indication of the pur- 
chasers to whom they are destined and the 
amounts, nature, and price of the shipments. 
(Art. 4, Law 1310—“There is prohibited the 
exportation in any form of uranium and 
thorium and their ores and compositions, ex- 
cept from Government to Government, upon 
consultation with the appropriate organs. 
Par. 1—‘‘The exportation of beryl ore may 
be made only upon express authorization of 
the President of the Republic, after consulta- 
tion with appropriate specialized organs.” ) 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 


A trade agreement between Bulgaria and 
the Soviet Zone of Germany for the calendar 
year 1952 was concluded in Berlin on Febru- 
ary 20, according to Aussenhandelsdienst of 
February 28. The agreement provides for an 
80-percent increase in trade over 1951. 

The Soviet Zone is to deliver to Bulgaria 
mainly machinery, electrotechnical products, 
chemicals, and soft goods, and Bulgaria will 
export in exchange principally industrial raw 
materials, tobacco, and other agricultural 
products. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


IMMIGRATION IN 1951 LARGEST IN YEARS 


Canada’s largest influx of immigrants in 
38 years took place in 1951 when 194,391 new 
settlers entered the country. This number 
was the largest since 1913 when 400,000 per- 
sons were admitted. The 1951 entry repre- 
sents 2 percent of Canada’s labor force and 
1144 percent of the population. It was made 
up of 114,786 workers and 79,605 dependents. 
More shipping facilities and Government 
loan assistance in paying for passage helped 
bolster the 1951 influx. 

Germans provided the largest single na- 
tional group—32,395 compared with 5,825 
the year before. Immigration from the 
British Isles ranked next with 31,370—an 
increase of 134 percent from the 1950 total 
of 13,427. Some of the other major groups 
included: Italians, 24,351, Netherlanders, 
19,130; Poles, 12,938; Ukranians, 6,804; Danes, 
4,613; Finns, 4,130; Yugoslavs, 4,144. 

Among the immigrant groups of any size, 
the only one showing a decline was from the 
United States. The number of Americans 
entering Canada fell off to 7,732 from 7,799. 

Most of the immigrants went to Ontario— 
104,842. The figures for the other Provinces 
are as follows: Newfoundland, 259; Nova 
Scotia, 2,035; New Brunswick, 1,423; Prince 
Edward Island, 211; Quebec, 46,033; Man- 
itoba, 8,749; Saskatchewan, 4,178; Alberta, 
12,238; British Columbia, 14,394; Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, 29. 

By work classifications, skilled tradesmen 
of various kinds made up the largest group 
of 33,682. There also were 31,007 semiskilled 
and unskilled workers, 25,890 farm workers, 
and 6,531 domestics. The others included 
clerical, professional, commercial, and mis- 
cellaneous workers. 

By age groups, the largest number—4l,- 
591—-were between 30 and 39 years old. 
Almost as many—39,474—-were 14 and under. 


Exchange and Finance 


UNFAVORABLE BALANCE ON TOURIST 
ACCOUNT 


Canadian tourists spent more money in 
foreign countries in 1951 than foreign tour- 
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ists spent in Canada, according to figures 
released by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The deficit in the international account 
was C$9,000,000, as contrasted with a credit 
of C$148,000,000 in 1948, C$92,000,000 in 1949, 
and C$49,000,000 in 1950. Travel between 
Canada and the United States resulted in a 
credit of C$9,000,000, down from C$67,000,000 
in 1950. In accounts with other oversea 
countries, Canada, as usual, had a debit 
amounting to C$18,000,000, unchanged from 
the preceding year. 

Canadians visited other countries, parti- 
cularly the United States, in greater numbers 
than in any preceding year, and their esti- 
mated expenditures reached a record of 
C$280,000,000. This was an increase of C$54,- 
000,000 over 1950. An estimated C$246,000,- 
000 was spent in the United States in 1951, 
as compared with C$193,000,000 in 1950, and 
C$34,000,000 was spent in other countries as 
against C$33,000,000. Canadian purchases in 
the United States entering Canada under the 
$100 Canadian customs exemption amounted 
to C$46,800,000, 43 percent higher than in 
1950. 

Visitors to Canada spent C%271,000,000 in 
the country in 1951, a drop of 1 percent from 
1950’s total of C$275,000,000. Travel receipts 
from oversea countries rose to C$16,000,000 
from C$15,000,000 in 1950, but those from 
the United States declined from C$260,000,- 
000 to €$255,000,000. 

The total number of visitors to Canada 
was 24,900,000, exceeded only by the record 
25,100,000 visitors in 1948. Most of these 
visitors came by automobile, and a record 
number of 11,448,000 vehicles crossed the 
Canadian border in 1951, more than double 
1945’s volume’ and 1,423,000 above 1950’s peak. 
Of the 1951 total 3,901,500 represented Can- 
adian vehicles returning from trips. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING RECENT MopDI- 
FICATIONS OF PROHIBITED LIST 


1. Government Specifies Countries To 
Benefit From Recent Modification of Pro- 
hibited List-——-Germany, Denmark, Ecuador, 
the United States, and Finland have been 
designated as the countries from which cer- 
tain items, specified in the latest modifica- 
tions of the prohibited list, may be imported 
into Colombia. (According to article 4 of 
decree No. 402, various specified articles may 
be imported into Colombia only if they or- 
iginate in and are imported from countries 
maintaining a more-or-less balanced trade 
with Colombia or which have signed trade 
agreements with Colombia. See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 10, 1952). The 
United States is listed for balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons; the other countries have 
trade agreements in effect with Colombia. 
After issuance of the list of countries Canada 
was also included for balance-of-payment 
reasons, according to the Chief of the Ex- 
change Registration Office. 

2 Weight Limitations on Imported Auto- 
mobiles Includes Equipment.—An automo- 
bile cannot be imported into Colombia if it 
weighs more than 1,240 kilograms fully 
equipped. Circular No. 90, dated February 
19, 1952, of the Office of Exchange Registra- 
tion states that the weight limitation on au- 
tomobiles that may be imported includes 
the complete automobile equipped with 
radio, spare tire, tool kit, and other acces- 
sories. 

3. Previous Authorization Required for 


Import of Certain Tiles.—Tiles and small tiles * 


made of mineral materials glued together 
with asphalt, artificial’ resin, or oil (tariff 
item No. 638) cannot be imported into Co- 
lombia without previous authorization of the 
Exchange Regulation Board (Junta Regula- 
dora de Cambios) in each case. This regula- 
tion was promulgated by the Office of Ex- 
change Registration in Circular No. 90 dated 
February 19, 1952. 
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4. New Trade Agreement With Germany 
Supersedes Previous Agreement.—With en- 
trance into force on February 17, 1952, of the 
new Colombian-German trade agreement, 
the previous agreement, of August 1950, be- 
tween these countries ceased to be effective. 
The Colombian Office of Exchange Registra- 
tion set forth this ruling in circular No. 90 of 
February 19, 1952. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


LICENSES REQUIRED FOR DISPENSING 
CODEINE AND DIONIN PRODUCTS 


Medicaments containing methylmorphine 
(codeine) or ethylmorphine (dionin) can no 
longer be sold in Colombia without license. 

Resolution No. 129 of the Ministry of 
Hygiene dated and effective February 22, 
1952, prescribes that any person making such 
compounds must have a special license to sell 
them. These licenses are issued by the De- 
partment of Hygiene or by the Inspectors of 
Laboratories and Pharmacies. They will be 
granted only to legally established pharma- 
cies and Official or charity organizations. 
Neither the labels nor the advertising used 
in connection with the afore-mentioned 
products may contain dosage instructions. 
Furthermore, these medicines may be sold 
only under doctor’s prescription. 


El Salvador 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Trade was seasonally normal in El Sal- 
vador during February and the early days 
of March, except for coffee sales which were 
lagging an estimated month behind last 
year’s sales. Over-all commodity prices were 
relatively steady. Although the economic 
outlook is beclouded by the disappointing 
coffee crop, increased production of do- 
mestic foodstuffs during the 1951-52 crop 
year should improve the national income. 
Several important economic development 
programs have been curtailed owing to ex- 
pected reduction in revenues, but others, 
such as studies of the irrigation potentiali- 
ties of the lower Lempa River and construc- 
tion of a model city to replace facilities and 
buildings destroyed by the earthquake in 
May 1951, will continue, and some favorable 
results should be discernible within the cur- 
rent year. 

The sales of the remaining 250,000 to 300,- 
000 bags (of 60 kilograms) of the country’s 
estimated 850,000-bag export crop of coffee 
are progressing slowly. 

New import orders are brisk, despite the 
generally overstocked condition of the mar- 
ket and the slow export sales of coffee. 
During February orders placed in Japan in- 
creased substantially. An unofficial Jap- 
anese trade mission, chiefly interested in 
textile sales, arrived in San Salvador at the 
beginning of March. Collections continued 
slightly slow, but credit eased somewhat with 
incoming payments for coffee shipments. 

Government imports have not been in- 
cluded in foreign-trade figures since 1948, 
according to the best available statistical 
sources. Total Salvadoran commercial im- 
ports in 1951 were estimated at 122,000,000 
colones (1 colon—US$0.40) compared with 
those of 1950 valued at 118,000,000 colones 
and those of 1949 at 99,000,000 colones. Esti- 
mated Government imports in 1951 were 
valued at 13,000,000 colones, compared with 
6,000,000 colones in each of the two preced- 
ing years. Total imports in 1951, therefore, 
were 135,000,000 colones, in 1950 they were 
124,000,000 colones, and in 1949, 105,000,000 
colones. 

Revised preliminary export figures for 1951 
show exports valued at US$83,519,128, com- 
pared with US$69,501,512 in 1950. 

The Government called for bids from for- 
eign and local contractors for the construc- 
tion of 100 kilometers of the new coastal 
highway and the paving of 90 kilometers of 
other existing roads in the country. It has 


also announced that this is the first install- 
ment of a special 5-year highway program, 
all of which is to be done by private con- 
tractors. The paving work does not include 
the regular highway program nor the re- 
maining 34-kilometer section of the Inter- 
American Highway on which work is to begin 
immediately. This and other ambitious 
plans of the Government for public works 
may encounter difficulties through the in- 
evitable drop in coffee export tax revenues 
and the stricter budget controls in force this 


year.—U. S. Empassy, SAN SALVADOR, MAR. 
11, 1952. 


France and Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSE CONTROL EXTENDED TO ALL 
Propucts From OEEC CountTRIES 


French import-licensing controls. have 
been extended to all imports into France 
and Algeria from OEEC countries, by notices 
to importers published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of February 19 and 20, 1952. 

As a result, effective February 19, a con- 
siderable number of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials previously excepted from quantitative 
restriction on importation from OEEC coun- 
tries (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 


March 3, 1952) are now subject to import 
license. 


Germany 
(Soviet Zone) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
ALBANIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Albania.”’) 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
BULGARIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Bulgaria.’’) 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NoRWAY 
EXTENDED 


An exchange of notes on February 1, 1952, 
between the Norwegian and Hungarian Gov- 
ernments has resulted in a renewal of the 
trade protocol of January 22, 1951, states a 
report in the Norwegian Export Council pub- 
lication Norges Utenrikshandel of February 
15, 1952. The 1951 commodity lists with 
certain revisions will be valid for 1 year, dat- 
ing from February 1, 1952. 

The commodity exchange agreement of 
August 27, 1946, has also been prolonged 
to January 31, 1953. Trade between the two 
countries totaled $1,160,000 in 1951. 

Included among the Norwegian exports 
are fish oils and other fish products and 
rayon staple fiber. Norway will import 


sugar, hemp, yarn, sawn hardwood, and radio 
parts. 


Indonesia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN FEBRUARY 


The highlight in Indonesia in February 
was the establishment of a new foreign- 
exchange system, effective February 4, which 
is designed to stimulate exports, particularly 
to the dollar area and to retard imports, par- 
ticularly luxury items and imports from the 
dollar area. 

The food situation improved during Feb- 
ruary in most areas of the Republic, except 
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in some of the Lesser Sunda islands and cer- 
tain parts of Central Java, as more rice sup- 
Plies became available in local markets and 
retail rice prices continued to decline. Gov- 
ernment plans are being made for an en- 
larged domestic rice-purchase program for 
1952. 
FINANCE 


Effective February 4, Indonesia’s foreign- 
exchange certificate system was abolished, 
and the Government announced that the 
sale and purchase of foreign exchange by 
banks would take place according to a new 
list of rates issued by the Java Bank. Rates 
established in the list included the follow- 
ing: 11.40 rupiahs for the dollar; 31.72 ru- 
piahs for the pound sterling; 3.00 rupiahs 
for the Netherlands guilder; and 3.714 for 
the Straits dollar. 

To compensate for the loss in revenues 
which had accrued to the Government from 
foreign-exchange certificates, additional ex- 
port duties were levied on a number of ex- 
port products falling under groups of so- 
called “strong,” and “medium = strong” 
products. Thus, rubber and copra were 
made subject to an additional export duty 
of 25 percent, and tin and tin ore, petroleum, 
coffee, pepper, and palm oil and palm ker- 
nels were made subject to an additional ex- 
port duty of 15 percent. 

Under the new system, the Government 
also widened the list of goods imported under 
the inducement rate of exchange, which 
works out to about 19 rupiahs to the dollar. 
This represented an effort to curb importa- 
tions of “luxury” and “semiluxury” goods. 

As a part of the new system, exporters to 
dollar areas—specified as the United States, 
Canada, and Japan—receive “dollar export 
certificates” of 70 percent of the foreign 
exchange earned. These certificates, which 
are traded on the free market, must be sub- 
mitted by importers from dollar areas for 
the full amount of their foreign-exchange 
permits. Such certificates, now generally 
selling for around 1.50 rupiahs to the dollar, 
are used to stimulate exports to and retard 
imports from the dollar area. 

Java Bank advances to the Government 
continued to reflect increases. At the end 
of February such advances (exclusive of the 
special ECA account) stood at 1,635,930,640, 
rupiahs, compared with 1,270,174,335 rupiahs 
at the end of January, indicating that Gov- 
ernment projects are getting under way on 
a more satisfactory basis and that expen- 
ditures temporarily are running ahead of 
revenue. 

Gold coin and bullion holdings of the Java 
Bank showed a slight increase in February, 
standing at 1,060,372,859 rupiahs; as of Feb- 
ruary 27, compared with 1,060,371,923 ru- 
piahs on January 30, 1952. The figure at the 
beginning of 1951 was about 790,657,000 ru- 
piahs. Bank notes in circulation increased 
slightly, from 3,133,617,192 rupiahs in Jan- 
uary to 3,136,807,147 rupiahs in February. 
Government notes in circulation showed 
a@ small decline from 337,932,915 rupiahs 
in January to 336,974,171 rupiahs in 
February. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


According to preliminary data of the Cen- 
tral Office of Statistics, imports, excluding 
petroleum, in the calendar year 1951 were 
valued at 2,992.9 million rupiahs. Since re- 
cently released 1951 statistics show total ex- 
ports (excluding petroleum) valued at 4,049.7 
million rupiahs, the excess of exports (ex- 
cluding the trade in petroleum) amounted to 
1,056.8 million rupiahs. (The exclusion of 
petroleum and petroleum products is useful 
because such products were exempted from 
the foreign-exchange certificate system as 
the result of special arrangements between 
private petroleum companies and the Indo- 
nesian Government.) If the trade in petro- 
leum and petroleum products is included, 
exports exceeded imports by a still greater 
amount—1,599.7 million rupiahs for the year. 

Imports, excluding petroleum, in 1951 
showed an increase in tonnage of more than 
40 percent above the 1950 level. The value 
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more than doubled that of 1950, reflecting 
the very substantial costs of imported goods. 
Exports, excluding petroleum, showed a 25- 
percent increase by weight and were almost 
double the 1950 value. Rubber accounted 
for 51 percent of the value of total exports, 
followed by petroleum and products (13.5 
percent), copra, (10 percent), and tin ore 
(6.6 percent). 
LaBOR 


Labor activities in Indonesia during the 
month were dominated by the controversy 
aroused over the signing of the MSA Agree- 
ment and the resultant fall of the Cabinet. 
Certain trade-union leaders took the oppor- 
tunity created by the period of interim 
government to intensify their activities in 
agitating labor. In the oil industry, this 
agitation was in the form of demands for 
higher wages and additional allowances, de- 
mands in one instance amounting to an 180- 
percent increase. While some unions have 
been making demands of astronomical pro- 
portions, obviously for the psychological ef- 
fect on their members, they did not institute 
direct action, such as sit-down strikes and 
wildcat strikes. The Harbor and Dock Work- 
ers Union, which gave notice of a Nation- 
wide strike on February 5, indicated that it 
was still willing to negotiate further, al- 
though it maintained its right under the law 
to strike as of February 27. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Indonesia continued to receive additional 
new transportation equipment, including 
railroad locomotives, cars, and coastal ves- 
sels, and contracts were signed for the de- 
livery of training planes for use at the new 
civil-aviation training center located 25 
miles east of Djakarta. 

The Government partly attributed the 
deficit in the State-operated railroads to the 
excess Of personnel which it has not’ been 
able to release because of the severe unem- 
ployment situation in Java. Prior to the 
war, the number of employees was but 
50,000, which has now been increased to 
74,600. Other difficulties mentioned include 
the problem of obtaining an adequate sup- 
ply of coal coupled with its high cost. Late 
in the month it was announced that many 
of the railroad lines in West Java would have 
to close down unless increased coal deliveries 
could be obtained from the mines in Sumatra 
and Borneo. The Communications Minis- 
try is limiting the purchase of coal-burning 
locomotives because of this situation, and 
has on order 50 Diesel engines from Ger- 
many. U. S. EMBAsSy, DJAKARTA, Mar. 10, 
1952. 


Iran 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Iran’s interest in February was focused al- 
most entirely on the efforts of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to bring about a solution of the 
oil problem, in response to an invitation from 
Prime Minister Mossadeq. 

The Iranian Government continued its 
attempts to find purchasers for its oil. In 
the latter part of the month the Government 
formed a special commission vested with full 
powers to negotiate with foreign buyers and 
to conclude binding contracts. This com- 
mission announced that contracts had been 
concluded with an Italian company and with 
an unnamed German firm, and that negotia- 
tions were in progress with the Argentine 
Government, but by the end of the month 
no oil had yet been sold. 


FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


In the meantime the Government’s finan- 
cial situation continued to deteriorate and 
the Government was trying to trim expendi- 
tures wherever possible. The usual monthly 
budget covering February expenditures had 
not been approved by the Sixteenth Majlis 
(Parliament) before its termination on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1952. Government salaries (due 


February 20) were to be paid beginning 
March 1, by decree of the Council of Min- 
isters. Earlier, a decree had reduced the 
salaries of ministers, governors-general and 
other high officials. The most active agencies 
of the Government were those working with 
the Point IV Administration for Iran on the 
various projects started in January. 

Businessmen, in view of the oil situation 
and the shortage of foreign exchange, were 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis and 
making no new committments. The short- 
age of foreign exchange maintained the com- 
mercial rate for dollars at the high level of 
66 rials for $1. At that rate importers could 
not make purchases abroad without raising 
prices to a level which might be beyond the 
reach of the public. The Bank Melli reported 
that no foreign exchange was sold at the 
commercial rate in February for any of the 
36 items included in the new list of author- 
ized imports, except for urgently needed 
automotive spare parts and tires. Such ex- 
change as was sold was mostly to meet obli- 
gations which could no longer be put off. 
The situation at the close of the month was 
such that bazar merchants were beginning 
to voice discontent over Government fiscal 
policies. 

Authorization for the first 500,000,000 rial 
series of the 2,000,000,000 rial Government 
bond issue, which was launched on Decem- 
ber 23, 1951, expired on February 20, 1952. 
It is believed that the Government disposed 
of not more than 350,000,000 rials worth over 
that period, although an understanding re- 
portedly was reached between the Govern- 
ment and the Bank Melli whereby the latter 
would advance up to 150,000,000 rials to the 
National Iranian Oil Co., which would then 
use the loan to purchase Government bonds. 
The press reported that the Iran Insurance 
Co. (a Government agency) had also sub- 
scribed to 50,000,000 rials worth of Gov- 
ernment bonds. There has been no 
announcement as to when the second 500,- 
000,000 series would be offered to the public. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The sale by the Iranian Government of §$1,- 
750,000 worth of opium to United States 
buyers was reported to have provided ex- 
change with which to purchase 10,000 tons of 
sugar (valued at $1,480,000), a prospective 
shortage of which was of considerable con- 
cern to the Government for several months. 
It was also learned that the Foreign Trade 
Co., an agency of the Iranian Government, 
was negotiating with Netherlands interests 
to arrange for the barter of 20,000 tons of 
Iranian barley for 10,000 tons of sugar. 

Indexes of wholesale prices and cost of liv- 
ing compiled by the Bank Melli for the period 
November 22 to January 20, 1952, showed a 
continuation of the upward trend established 
in April 1951. The index of wholesale prices 
for Tehran stood at 660 for January, com- 
pared with 658 for the preceding month and 
625 for the corresponding month of last year 
(1936-37—100). Although the cost of living 
in Tehran was one point lower in January 
than it was in December (714 and 715, respec- 
tively), for the country as a whole it rose to 
875 in January from 862 in December (from 
779 in January 1951. Although figures for 
February were not available, indications 
were that the upward trend continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A large swarm of desert locusts, originating 
in Africa, appeared in southern Iran in the 
vicinity of Abadan. Another swarm of lo- 
custs, which entered near Bandar Abbas, was 
driven back out to sea by strong northerly 
winds. 

Precipitation during this winter season was 
somewhat subnormal. Snowfall in the 
mountains was considerably lighter than 
usual, and unless rainfall is greater during 
the remainder of the season, there will be 
grave danger of a shortage of irrigation 
water in the coming crop year. The winter 
was unusually mild.—uv. S. Embassy, TEHRAN, 
Mar. 6, 1952. 
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Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty IMPOSED ON SHEEPSKIN IMPORTS 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
imposing a customs duty on imports of cer- 
tain sheepskins, known to the trade as shear- 
lings, effective on February 29, 1952. A rate 
of 374% percent ad valorem is applicable to 
imports from all countries other than the 
United Kingdom and Canada; a preferential 
rate of 25 percent ad valorem applies to im- 
ports of these items from the United King- 
dom and Canada. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The foliowing modifications in the Mexican 
import tariff have been established by a 
Presidential decree signed on February 20, 
1952, published in the Diario Oficial of March 
12, and effective 3 days thereafter (former 
status shown in parentheses) : 


Duty 
Ad Valo- 
Tariff Description and Specific trem (Per- 
Fraction Dutiable Unit ( Pesos) cent) 
2.61.42 Knives with handles of 
wood, not specified, 
legal kilogram. -_- 2.00 (0.25) 50 (25) 
(Formerly read, 
“Knives of any size, and 
for any use, with han- 
dles of wood of all types, 
not specified.’’) 
3.54.14 Scissors of iron or steel, 
not specified, weigh 
ing up to 200 grams, 
legal kilogram _- . 2.00 (0.10) 50 (Same) 


3.54.93 Razors for barbers, gross 
kilogram -- -- its GOe 5 

(New classification. 

Formerly dutiable ac- 

cording to material of 

which handle made or 

covered.) 

3.54.94 Penknives or razors with 

handles of all types, 

not specified, legal 


Ee 50 
(New classification. 
Formerly dutiable ac- 


cording to material of 
which handle made or 
covered.) 
6.21.17 Hydrosulfites or sulfoxyl- 
ates combined with 
a metallic base or 
mineral or organic 
radicals, even when 
presented in solu- 
tions or in prepara- 
tions employed in 
bleaching, gross kilo- 


aR ¥ 0.60 (0.50) 35 (20) 
(Formerly read, “‘ Sul- 
foxylates of sodium, 


commercial preparations 
named ‘‘Blankita,”’ ‘‘Pec- 
rilina,”’ ‘‘Rongalita,”’ 
and ‘‘Redol’’. 

7.81.00 Diplomas, medals, or 
fartistic or sym- 
bolic trophies ob- 
tained by residents 
of Mexico in compet- 
itiveecontests 
abroad, having in- 
scriptions with the 
exact date relative to 
the actual event and 
verification of same 
proved through jour- 
nalistic publica- 
tions, gross kilogram. Exempt Exempt 

(New classification.) 


PAPER-BOUND PERIODICALS, SULPHURIC 
ETHER, AND ETHYL OXIDE SUBJECT TO 
IMPORT CONTROL 


A Mexican resolution signed on February 
22, 1952, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 1, and effective therewith provides 
the following: Paper-bound periodicals (tar- 
iff fraction 7.57.93) published in countries 
that impose import or exchange restriction 
on Mexican books shall require import per- 
mits from the Mexican Ministry of Economy. 
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Single copies destined for persons not en- 
gaged in the buying or selling of periodicals 
are exempt from this requirement. 

A second resolution signed on February 22, 
1952, and published on March 1, and effective 
therewith stipulates that sulfuric ether and 
ethyl oxide, classified under fraction 6.03.92 
of the Mexican import tariff, will require 
import permits. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


CHANGES IN INCOME Tax LAW 


Various changes in the Mexican income 


tax law have been effected, by a decree of 
December 30, 1951, published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 31, and effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1952. Only those parts of the revision 
are here discussed which alter or amend De- 
partment of Commerce publication “Estab- 
lishing a Business in Mexico,” Business 
Information Service, World Trade Series No. 
39, June 1951, section on “Taxation.” 

The provision that persons taxable under 
schedule I, the business income tax, shall 
make an advance payment on the tax equal 
to the tax on profits declared for the pre- 
ceding business year has been amended to 
provide that such advance payment shall not 
be required if a loss or untaxable profits is 
validly declared and verified at the time the 
assessment of the declaration is made. If 
proof is not established, the advance pay- 
ment will be required, plus a monthly sur- 
charge of 2 percent. 

Persons who “habitually obtain profits 
from the purchase-sale of movable and im- 
movable property” are now subject to taxa- 
tion under schedule I. 

The tax rates under schedule I are modi- 
fied as follows. The new rates, under column 
A, apply to income deriving from agricul- 
tural businesses, defined as combinations of 
activities including the planting, cultivating, 
harvesting, and selling of products obtained, 
and the old rates, under column B, apply 
to income deriving from any of the other 
sources of income taxed under schedule I. 


Schedule I Income Tar Rates 


Annual tarable income Column A Column B 


( Pesos ) (Percent) (Percent) 
0.01-2,000__ “AEE ‘ ... Exempt Exempt 
2,000.01-2,400_ _ _- tile 1. 90 3.8 
2,400.01-3,600_ _ _- 1. 95 3.9 
3,600.01-4,800_ _ - 2.05 4.1 
4,800.01-6,000_ _ __ -- 2.15 4.3 
6,000.01-—7,200. . _. 2. 25 4.5 
7,200.01-8,400_ - ; 2. 40 4.8 
8,400.01-9,600_ _ _. 2. 45 4.9 
9,600.01—-10,800 2. 55 5.1 
10,800.01-12,000_ _ _- 2. 65 5.3 
12,000.01-—18,000 3. 20 6.4 
18,000.01-24,000_ _ __ 3.75 7.5 
24,000.01-—30,000_ _ _- 4. 30 8. 6 
30,000.01-36,000_ _ __ 4. 90 9.8 
36,000.01-48,000_ _ _. 5. 55 11.1 
48,000.01—60,000 _ - 6.15 12.3 
60,000.01—72,000_ _ _- 6.75 13.5 
72,000.01-84,000_ _ _. 7. 35 14.7 
84,000.01-96,000 _ _ - 7. 95 15.9 
96,000.01—108,000 _ _ ‘ : 8. 60 17.2 
108,000.01-150,000_ _ _. 9. 70 19.4 
150,000.01—200,000_ _ _. > 10. 15 20.3 
200,000.01-250,000 _ _ _ - : 10. 85 21.7 
250,000.01-300,000 _ _ 11. 50 23. 0 
300,000.01-350,000_ _ _- 12. 40 24.8 
350,000.01—400,000 _ _ __ 12.85 25. 7 
400,000.01-450,000 _ _ _- 13. 55 27.1 
450,000.01-—500,000_ _ _. 14. 30 28. 6 
500,000.01-750,000_ _ __ 15. 00 30.0 
750,000.01—1,000,000 : 15. 75 31.5 
1,000,000.01 and over ‘ 16. 50 33.0 


Taxpayers subject to taxation under 
schedule I whose income is under 100,000 
pesos a year, or, in the case of agricultural- 
ists, under 200,000 pesos a year, shall pay in- 
come tax at a fixed rate, depending on their 
particular kind of business and its impor- 
tance, in accordance with tables attached 
to the law. For the range of rates to which 
such taxpayers and agriculturalists are sub- 
ject, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
3, 1952. 

Taxpayers who, normally or occasionally, 
receive income from profits which are dis- 
tributed or should be distributed by Mexi- 
can companies of all kinds or by foreign 


companies operating in Mexico pay the in- 
come tax under schedule II, which covers 
taxation on income from invested capital. 
The interest which such companies may pay 
on their shares in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 123 of the General Law of 
Mercantile Companies is now also taxable 
under schedule II. (Article 123 states that 
the bylaws may stipulate that shares shall 
be entitled to an interest rate not exceeding 
9 percent annually during a period not ex- 
ceeding 3 years reckoned from date of issue. 

Income derived from profits (dividends) 
which are or should be distributed by Mex- 
ican companies or by foreign companies 
operating in the coumtry are now taxable at 
a flat rate of 10 percent, whereas formerly 
they paid a flat rate of 8 percent. Such in- 
come is exempt from the graduated sur- 
tax. 

Schedule IV, which covers the tax on 
salaries, wages, pensions, life annuities, et 
cetera, has been modified (1) by raising the 
minimum income exempt from taxation 
from 166 to 200 pesos a month, and (2) by 
increasing the tax on annual incomes of over 
10,000 pesos. The revised tax schedule is as 
follows: 


Schedule IV Income Tar Rates 


Sole Rate 

Monthly gross income (Pesos) (Percent) 

5 enero : Exempt 
200. 01-300_ _ _ - 1.4 
300. 01-400 _ _ - 1.5 
400. 01-500. _ _- 1.6 
500. 01-600. .........- ey 
600. 01-700... .......-.- 1.8 
700. 01-800... _. 1.9 
800. 01-900. _ ____- 2.0 
900. 01-1, 000 _- 2.1 

1, 000. 01-1, 500. _ - 2.6 
Sf lees 3.1 
2, 000. 01-2, 500_ _ _ _- 3. 6 
fo 8 8 eee ee ee 4.1 
3, 000. 01-4, 000_ _ _ ee 5.1 
4, 000. 01-5, OOO. _ _ _- 6.1 
ce RE ee aan. 7.1 
6, 000. 01-7, 000. _ _ -- SE ee ee ee ee 8.1 
SE svn cuhcccntwaliniecademe cond 9.1 
oo. lk, . } er eee 10.0 
9, 000. 01-10, OOO. ..........- ORs RETR FF 12.0 
3G GGG, GE-E5, G00... .. -- 2... 5.....- sree ie 16.0 
) US 7. ae ee Panay oe EEE SED 18.0 
J LS SS SS Cee eek eS 20.0 
17, 000. 01-20, OOO. ..........-- pital usdtdlicacranate 22.0 
I 6 Si Sins cine Geman uenbn 26.0 
23, 000. 01-26, 000. ___- Ree es Pa 30.0 
26, 000. 01-63, 000... -... 2... = ni 34.0 
oo oa , eae ea Teed 38. 0 
| Se ey ae Or’ 40.0 


STATEHOOD GRANTED LOWER CALIFORNIA 


The Northern Territory of Lower California 
is now included among the states comprising 
the Mexican Nation, by a decree, published 
in the Diario Oficial of January 16, 1952, and 
effective that date, amending articles Nos. 43 
and 45 of the Mexican Constitution. The 
new State of Lower California will retain 
the boundaries it formerly had as the North- 
ern Territory of Lower California. No change 
is effected in the status or boundaries of the 
Southern Territory of Lower California. 


New Zealand 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


EFFECTS OF CREDIT RESTRICTIONS 


For the first time in a decade there were 
plenty of goods to buy in New Zealand during 
the first 2 months of the year, but consumers 
were not in a spending mood. The trade did 
not improve appreciably after the beginning 
of the new year. High prices were an im- 
portant factor in consumer resistance; im- 
ported goods were higher than ever. 

Most importing firms had heavy stocks on 
hand, and commercial bank advances were at 
a record level of NZ£164,000,000 ($459,200,- 
000), despite credit restrictions imposed by 
the Reserve Bank in December 1951. Com- 
mercial circles say that the goods were 
ordered under boom conditions and there 
were no indications at that time that credit 
would be tightened. Some commercial banks 
have complained that restrictions on credit 
have worked unnecessary hardship on im- 
porters and unless restrictions are modified 
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temporarily oversea orders may have to be 
canceled and some goods in transit may have 
to be refused when they arrive. They say that 
credit restrictions came at a particularly un- 
fortunate time, with the result that firms 
normally considered first-class risks are hav- 
ing difficulty meeting their obligations. 


New ZEALAND AND THE STERLING CRISIS 


There was much speculation as to what 
commitments the Prime Minister might have 
made to other Commonwealth countries at 
the Finance Ministers’ Conference in London 
in January regarding measures which New 
Zealand would take to strengthen sterling. 
On his return to NeW Zealand the Prime 
Minister, in a prepared statement to the 
press on February 24, said that New Zealand 
had lived within its income during 1950 and 
1951 but could not possibly do so in 1952 
unless determined corrective action were un- 
dertaken immediately. He stated that al- 
though New Zealand’s sacrifices to the 
sterling cause might seem unpleasant they 
would be mild compared with the measures 
other Commonwealth countries are required 
to take to bring their oversea transactions 
into balance. The Prime Minister made a 
strong point of the determination of the 
Commonwealth not only to meet the present 
crisis but to build sterling to a position where 
it is freely convertible with other currencies 
of the world. 

Details of the corrective action to achieve 
New Zealand’s own balance-of-payments ob- 
jectives had not been revealed by February 
29. It was believed, however, that New 
Zealand would attempt to step up primary 
production and exports and curtail certain 
imports, particularly from dollar sources. 
[Effective March 12, 1952, all outstanding 
licenses for dollar imports were canceled. 
Goods in transit or covered by letters of ir- 
revocable credit were excepted. New licenses 
will be issued.—Editor.} It was believed 
that credit restrictions, together with cau- 
tion by importers, would be all that is neces- 
sary to bring down imports from the sterling 
area to desired levels. Many merchants have 
strained their resources to handle the heavy 
imports of the past 6 months, and in the face 
of slow retail sales will probably cut imports 
themselves. 


OVERSEA TRADE AND LONDON ASSETS 


According to Reserve Bank figures released 
on January 30, 1952, New Zealand had a 
surplus balance of NZ£16,000,000 ($44,800,000) 
in its net oversea exchange transactions for 
the calendar year 1951, compared with a 
surplus of NZ£14,500,000 ($40,600,000) in 
1950. The 1951 figure includes a favorable 
balance of NZ£8,100,000 ($22,680,000) with 
the dollar area, NZ£700,000 ($1,960,000) over 
that of 1950. Receipts totaled NZ£276,100,000 
(773,080,000), consisting chiefly of NZ£253,- 
900,000 ($710,920,000) for exports, and 
payments amounted to NZ£260,100,000 
($728,280,000) which included NZ£220,200,000 
($616,560,000) for imports. Because wool 
prices are lower, income from exports in 1952 
is expected to be substantially lower than the 
1951 figure, and imports will have to be cut 
approximately NZ£50,000,000 ($140,000,000) 
for New Zealand to achieve a balance of its 
receipts and payments. 

New Zealand’s sterling exchange funds in 
London dropped from a record level of 
£87,000,000 in August 1951 to £22,600,000 at 
the end of January 1952. Business circles 
and the press expressed fear that the Domin- 
ion’s foreign-exchange funds had been frit- 
tered by spending in Britain and various 
European countries. The Reserve Bank ex- 
plained that this was not so. New Zealand’s 
London assets, consisting of sterling holdings 
and United Kingdom Government securities, 
amounted to £98,900,000 on August 1, 1951, 
and similar assets on January 31, 1952, 
totaled £76,800,000. The difference in the 
two totals is accounted for by outpayments 
of £22,100,000 for imports. The real reason 
for the apparent depletion of sterling funds 
is that New Zealand has changed the form 
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of its oversea holdings by investing in short- 
and medium-term British Government 
securities. 


MURUPARA PAPER PROJECT AND OVERSEA 
INVESTMENT 


There have been no further developments 
in the launching of the Murupara pulp and 
paper project in New Zealand. Rumors per- 
sist that New Zealand will apply for mem- 
bership in the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank in order to finance the 
project. No official statements have been 
made on the subject other than the Prime 
Minister’s comment in New York that Muru- 
para might be financed by a combination of 
loans through the Export-Import Bank, the 
World Bank, and private sources. 

The Prime Minister’s remarks were inter- 
preted in New Zealand as an open invitation 
for American capital to investigate invest- 
ment opportunities in New Zealand, not only 
with respect to the Murupara project but 
other fields as well. 

Should the Government decide to apply for 
membership in the Monetary Fund and in 
the World Bank it appears there will be little 
effective opposition in New Zealand. The 
leading newspapers of the country have writ- 
ten editorials favoring such membership and 
stating that if reasons for not joining ever 
did exist they no longer apply. The only 
opposing voice is the Weekly Standard, a 
labor organ. This paper opposes New Zea- 
land’s membership in the Monetary Fund or 
the World Bank on the ground that both 
organizations are dominated by the United 
States. 


MEAT NEGOTIATIONS WITH UNITED KINGDOM 


Announcement was made on February 1 
that the United Kingdom had agreed to a 
new schedule of prices for New Zealand meat 
effective on all shipments after October 1, 
1951. The U.K. Ministry of Food waived the 
clause limiting increases to 742 percent in 
any one year and indicated that increases 
up to 15 percent would be allowed. The New 
Zealand Meat Board announced that the new 
agreement called for higher prices for all 
meat items, the largest of which was a 15- 
percent rise for lamb. Producers and the 
public alike were pleased at the outcome of 
the negotiations. 

There was considerable interest in a later 
joint announcement made by the British 
Food Ministry and the New Zealand Prime 
Minister in London that New Zealand had 
undertaken to supply greater quantities of 
meat to the United Kingdom. The United 
Kingdom in turn guaranteed to buy all ex- 
portable surpluses of New Zealand meat for 
the next 15 years. The chairman of the Meat 
Board on his return to New Zealand late in 
February pointed out that the British prom- 
ise was a declaration of intent and not a 
trade agreement. He also assured farmers 
that the joint declaration in no way im- 
paired the New Zealand producer's right to 
develop and expand markets in other coun- 
tries. 

Apart from the long-time effect of the 
recent meat negotiations with the United 
Kingdom, the Prime Minister has committed 
New Zealand to supply 400,000 tons of meat 
to Britain during 1952. Observers think the 
Prime Minister’s goal may be a little high but 
believe 380,000 tons, a figure much higher 
than total exports for any year on record, 
might be realized. Meat shipments to Brit- 
ain in 1951 were lower than the average of 
recent years because of the waterside strike 
and the combination of high wool prices and 
abundant feed, which tended to reduce 
killings. 


Woo. AND Dairy Propucts 


The 1951-52 clip of wool is estimated at 
391,000,000 pounds, or approximately 1,500,- 
000 pounds larger than the 1950-51 clip and 
1,000,000 more than the 1949-50 clip. The 
average price for greasy wool last season was 
89.18d. ($1.04) a pound. In the current 
round of auction sales, wool averaged 44 to 
45d ($0.51-$0.53) a pound, and the average 


price before Christmas was approximately 
5ld. ($0.59) a pound. As more than 96 
percent of the Dominion’s wool is exported, 
the market is governed largely by world sup- 
ply-and-demand conditions. Buying of New 
Zealand wool this season has been fairly 
widespread, and officials believe that present 
price and demand conditions may continue 
for the remainder of the season. A possible 
factor of strength is the United Kingdom’s 
recent announcement that it intends to in- 
crease its rate of stockpiling from 40,000,000 
to 48,000,000 pounds during the remainder 
of the current season. 

Dairy production during the first 6 months 
of the 1951-52 season was 12 percent above 
the average for the like period of the past 
five seasons and slightly above that of the 
past year. A recent sale of 2,500,000 pounds 
of butter was made to Canada at a price of 
nearly 4s. ($0.56) a pound, which is much 
higher than the bulk contract price to Brit- 
ain. New Zealand expects to earn from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 in the 1951-52 season 
through sale of dairy products to the dollar 
area.—U. S. EMBASSY, WELLINGTON, JAN. 31 
AND Fes. 29, 1952. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SPAIN 


A new l-year trade agreement between 
Norway and Spain was initialed on February 
4, 1952, and made effective retroactively as of 
January 1, according to a report in the Nor- 
wegian Export Council publication Norges 
Utenrickshandel of February 15. The trade 
in both directions as provided for in the 
agreement is expected to total $22,500,000. 
This amount represents an increase of about 
$6,000,000 above the level of trade in 1951. 

The Norwegian Government agrees to per- 
mit importation from Spain of all goods on 
the Norwegian OEEC free list under the same 
conditions as apply to OEEC members. 

Included among Norwegian exports are 
clipfish and fish roe, fish oils, fertilizer, and 
pulp and paper. Norway will import citrus 
fruits, vegetables, olive oil, resin, textiles, 
potassium chloride, superphosphate, lead, 
and zinc ore. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Hungary.’’) 


Paraguay 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Final action was completed in February 
on legislative and executive approval of the 
$5,000,000 International Bank loan. At the 
same time the Paraguayan purchasing com- 
mission set up to spend the money received 
from the loan held its first meeting. Results 
of the meeting were not announced, however, 
and it is understood that the decision on 
whether it would be necessary to send a sub- 
committee abroad was still pending. 

Late in February the Council of Ministers, 
sitting in its special role of Council of Eco- 
nomic Coordination, approved in principle 
the following three bills: Creation of a 
separate central bank; reform of the bank 
law; and a new organic law for the Bank of 

araguay. Although experience has shown 
that considerable time may elapse between 
an approval “in principle” and full enact- 
ment of a bill into law, it is thought that 
the main disagreements have been ironed 
out. The bills will now pass to the Council 
of State where consideration and approval 
are usually routine, and reasonably early 
completion of the legislative process can be 
anticipated. 

Prompt payment was made on interest and 
amortization obligations on dollar and ster- 
ling foreign loans. The Brazilian loans were 
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again under active consideration, principally 
because of Paraguay’s inability to export 
large enough quantities of products to Brazil 
to obtain the cruzeiros necessary to service 
the debts. It is believed that a Paraguayan 
commission will soon go to Brazil to review 
the whole credit relationship. 

The official “free’’ market was steady dur- 
ing February. The dollar, which opened at 
33.50 guaranies, fell toward the middle of 
the month to 33 guaranies, where it re- 
mained. The quotations for February there- 
fore, were open 33.50, high 33.50, low 33, close 
33 and average 33.25 guaranies per US$1. 
The “free’’ market quotation for Argentine 
pesos remained steady throughout February 
at 120 guaranies for 100 Argentine pesos. 


CIvi. AVIATION 


Two events of importance to the civil avi- 
ation situation in Paraguay occurred in Feb- 
ruary! The long-heralded first flight of an 
Uruguayan airline and the completion of 
preliminary arrangements for a civil aviation 
agreement between the Netherlands and Par- 
aguay. At the end of the month the Nether- 
lands Minister, who is resident in Buenos 
Aires, was in Asuncion ready to sign the 
document. 

LABOR—AGRICULTURE 


An important labor gathering was held in 
Asuncion from February 9 to 17 when the 
first River Plate Basin labor conference oc- 
curred, with Paraguayan, Uruguayan, and 
Argentine labor groups technically being 
hosts to delegates who, except for Bolivia, 
represented minor labor organizations in 16 
of the other American republics. 

Events moved fast in February in the cot- 
ton situation. Falling world prices posed a 
dilemma for the Ministry of Agriculture 
when it came to fixing floor prices for the 
1952 cotton crop. For the last few years 
current prices have been well over the floor 
prices, but world prices dropped to such an 
extent in February that exporters could not 
profitably dispose of cotton purchased at 
even the low floor prices fixed by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. At the close of Feb- 
ruary the cotton trade was at a standstill 
in Paraguay, no sales being made, and farm- 
ers threatening to let the crop rot, rather 
than sell at the low floor prices. As the 
acreage sown for cotton is larger than for 
several years, and as cotton has now become 
Paraguay’s prime dollar earner, it is obvious 
that the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Bank of Paraguay are facing a difficult sit- 


uation. U. S. EmBassy, ASUNCION, Mar. 3, 
1952. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR PAYMENT OF 
EXPORTS TO EPU CounNTRIES 


New regulations for payment of exports 
from Portugal and Portuguese oversea pos- 
sessions to EPU countries were issued in 
decree-law No. 38,659, published in the 
Diario do Governo of February 26, 1952, and 
effective immediately, states a dispatch of 
March 4 from the U. S. Embassy in Lisbon. 

Article 1 of the new regulations requires 
banks to withhold 30 percent of the proceeds 
of exports to the “monetary zones” of EPU 
countries when payable in the currencies of 
those countries or in escudos. The same 
stipulation also applies to payment in any 
currency for exports to the monetary zones 
of Austria, Germany, Greece, Italy, and Tur- 
key, as well as to Switzerland when payment 
in that country is made by delivery of Swiss 
francs to the Swiss National Bank for ac- 
count of the Bank of Portugal. 

Amounts so withheld are to be deposited 
in a special non-interest-bearing account, 
Special Account No. 1, in the Bank of Portu- 
gal. 

In the event that Portugal’s credit balance 
with EPU falls below $42,000,000, the Bank 
of Portugal is to begin releasing these de- 
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posits, in order of date of deposit. On 
the other hand, if Portugal’s credit balance 
exceeds $72,500,000, banks in Portugal and 
the oversea areas are required, after public 
notice by the Bank of Portugal, to withhold 
100 percent of the proceeds of exports to 
EPU countries. These proceeds are to be 
deposited in Special Account No. 2 in the 
Bank of Portugal. If the EPU balance there- 
after falls below $72,500,000, these No. 2 ac- 
counts are to be liquidated by transferring 
30 percent of their total to the No. 1 ac- 
counts, and paying the remaining 70 percent 
to the depositors. 


The Council of Ministers was authorized, ¢ 


by announcement published in the Diario 
do Governo, to exempt any product from 
the provisions of the decree. 

Because of protests aroused by the provi- 
sions of the decree, the Council issued an 
Executive order, under date of March 14, 
exempting from the retention provisions of 
the decree all export products not specifi- 
cally listed in the order. 

This order exempts from the retention 
provisions the following items up to the 
quota amounts listed in trade agreements: 
Coffee, sisal, manganese ore, cocao, fish meal, 
diamonds, mica, cork board, wool, canned 
anchovies, sulfur, pit props, cassiterite, cop- 
per pyrites not specified, wolfram ore and 
concentrates, scrap iron, and tin metal. 

A second list includes export items exempt 
from the retention provisions up to amounts 
exported to EPU countries in 1951 reduced 
by the percentages indicated: Cork board, 
rosin, cement, superphosphates, lumber, 
copra, palm oil, tea, and wax, 30 percent; 
peanuts, palm kernels, and turpentine, 20 
percent; and ergot of rye, 50 percent. 

Quotas for the products listed are to be 
determined by the Commission of Economic 
Coordination. Licenses under the quotas 
are to be issued on a quarterly basis, and 
should not in any quarter exceed one-fourth 
of annual quotas except by special permis- 
sion of the Commission. 


Spain 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS REGARDING GUARANTIES OF 
EXPORT-IMPORT CREDITS ISSUED 


Supplemental regulations for the carry- 
ing out of previous decrees relative to loans 
made to private borrowers in Spain by the 
Export-Import Bank were issued in a joint 
order of February 4, 1952, by the Spanish 
Ministries of Finance, Industry, and Com- 
merce, according to a dispatch of February 
29 from the U. S. Embassy in Madrid. 

The regulations provide procedures to be 
followed by beneficiaries of credits, both 


those who elect to advance in cash the full. 


countervalue in pesetas of the credits re- 
ceived, and those who choose to make pay- 
ment of the peseta value at a later date. 
For the latter group, rules govern the types 
of Spanish banks, their capitalization, and 
other factors, that may be used in guaran- 
teeing peseta payments. Times of payment 
are also specified. 

Firms in which the Instituto Nacional de 
Industria (INI) has a majority interest are 
not subject to the provisions of this order; 
credits received by such firms are considered 
as “for public requirements.” If the inter- 
est of the INI should later disappear the 
credits are to be reclassified as intended for 
private use and hence subject to the regu- 
lations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NORWAY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.’’) 





The latest report of the Berlin Marketing 
Council indicates that some types of paper 
products are still in short supply. 


Thailand 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN FEBRUARY 


The Bank of Thailand set off February’s 
most important chain of economic events 
by drastically lowering the rate at which it 
sells sterling to banks for use of bona fide 
importers. After two minor cuts which low- 
ered the rate from 52 baht per pound ster- 
ling to 51, the rate was suddenly lowered to 
45 baht on February 28. The money market 
was thrown into confusion with the free 
rate on the pound sterling falling to the level 
of the Bank’s rate and dollar and other for- 
eign currencies falling throughout the day. 
Since the pound dropped faster than the 
other currencies, discrepancies between the 
world cross rates and the local ones widened, 
with the dollar-pound cross rate falling at 
one point to $2.29 compared with the New 
York rate of about $2.42. This created a 
dollar demand for pounds which lowered the 
dollar buying rate to 19.35 baht and slightly 
increased the cross rate. |[However, the cross 
rate remained down and the resulting arbit- 
rage transactions) and the sterling drain 
motivated the imposition of exchange con- 
trols in March (see following item, “Limited 
Exchange Controls Imposed.”’) | 

As a result of the Bank’s action, the local 
value of Thai imports will drop.in time, as 
will the baht value of Thai exports, most 
of which are priced at world market rates. 
At present, most importers are concerned 
over the 10- to 20-percent drop in the baht 
value of inventories, many of which are ex- 
cessive. Commodity prices fell sharply; rub- 
ber dropped to 11.50 baht per kilogram which 
is below the break-even price for many large 
growers. This fact, together with the cumu- 
lative consequences of overtapping during 
recent years, may result in a 25- to 40-per- 
cent decline in the current year’s output 
of rubber. Price declines for other domestic 
items a few days after revaluation were as 
follows: Tin ore, from 1,850 baht per picul 
to 1,680 and wolfram, from 5,400 baht per 
picul to 4,500. Teak prices did not change. 
Commodity trade principally within the 
country was not directly affected and showed 
little or no change in price. The price of 
rice remained steady. 

February proved to be an eventful month 
for rice exporters. The Ministry of Com- 
merce announcement that the Government 
was considering limiting the rice export trade 
to Thai firms caused considerable concern to 
many foreign firms, a large part of whose 
business is in rice. Finding it increasingly 
difficult to obtain enough rice to meet its 
commitments to other Governments, the 
Thai Government offered to issue special per- 
mits for the private export of up to 100,000 
tons of rice to firms cooperating with them 
in locating enough grain to fulfill allocations. 
On February 25 the Government suspended 
all rice exports, officially because hoarding by 
millers had made it impossible for the Gov- 
ernment to fill foreign quotas. The ban was 
lifted a few days later to permit Government- 
to-Government shipments.—U. S. Empassy, 
BANGKOK, Mar. 6, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIMITED EXCHANGE CONTROLS IMPOSED 


The Government of Thailand has an- 
nounced the imposition of limited controls 
on international exchange transactions, ef- 
fective on March 20, 1952. The new regula- 
tion affects only capital transactions; cur- 
rent transactions are not directly affected. 
Under the new regulation all persons are 
prohibited from sending out of the country 
any foreign currency, foreign exchange, or 
letter of credit except in the following cir- 
cumstances: 

1. A person leaving the country may carry 
out foreign exchange or equivalent of not 
more than 3,500 baht (about US$175), and a 
family using the same passport may carry 
not more than 7,000 baht. 
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2. Transient travelers may carry out no 
more foreign exchange or equivalent than 
they carried with them into the Kingdom. 

3. Current international transactions 
which are not transfers of funds, including: 
(a) Payment of debts in connection with 
foreign trade and regular transactions, in- 
cluding services and facilities rendered in the 
short-term banking and credit business; (b) 
payment of loan interest and dividends from 
investments; (c) payment of appropriate 
sums, as prescribed by the Finance Minister, 
in installment payments of loans or direct 
replenishment of money for investment; (d) 
remittance of appropriate sums for the sup- 
port of families, as prescribed by the Finance 
Minister. 

Any other exceptions must be authorized 
by the Minister of Finance. 


NEw METHOD oF ASSESSING CUSTOMS 
DUTIES 


The Thai Customs Department has an- 
nounced that effective on April 1, 1952, the 
Department will appraise in baht goods listed 
in foreign-currency prices by using free-mar- 
ket exchange rates instead of official rates. 
All firms paying duties to the Customs De- 
partment are requested to evaluate goods on 
their invoices in baht by use of free-market 
rates. This change will result in a duty in- 
crease of about 35 percent on sterling imports 
and 60 percent on dollar imports. 


United Kingdom 


REDUCED DuTY ON ACETONE IMPORTS 
CONTINUED 


The British Government has issued an 
order continuing for a further period of 6 
months, until August 18, 1952, the reduction 
in duty allowed on imports of acetone. Since 
March 2, 1951, the rate on imports of acetone 
from non-Commonwealth countries has been 
reduced from 3344 percent to 10 percent ad 
valorem. 


DrAW-BAcCK INCREASED ON TIRES WITH 
ARTIFICIAL SILK THREAD 


The British Government has issued an 
order increasing the rate of draw-back al- 
lowable on the exportation of tires in the 
manufacture of which doubled or twisted 
thread made from imported artificial silk 
yarn has been used. From March 4, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, the rate of draw-back so 
payable is increased from 914d. to 1s. 7d. 
per pound of artificial silk. 


Uruguay 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Practically all industries in Uruguay were 
operating at reduced strength in the last 
half of February and the first half of March. 
Wholesale and retail business was slow de- 
spite summer sales; credit money was in 
demand and collections were falling behind, 
especially in the interior. The salary and 
wage increases authorized in 1951 probably 
will make the 1952 budget 25 percent more 
than in 1951, although the foreseeable reve- 
nue for 1952, without additional taxation, 
will be down from that of 1951. 


Woo. 


The wool market has been stagnant for 
two reasons: Lack of demand and refusal of 
producers to accept the constantly falling 
prices. It has been rumored that only 1.60 
pesos are being offered for 1 kilogram of fine 
cross-bred wool. Up to the end of February 
only 15,344 bales of wool had been shipped 
during the present season (season began 
October 1) compared with 115,986 bales 
shipped up to the end of February in the 
preceding season. Sixty percent of this sea- 
son’s shipments have gone to the United 
States. In the war years 1942 to 1945 more 
than 90 percent of the wool exported from 
Uruguay went to the United States and in 
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Tenth Anniversary of ITAA 


Excerpts From Statement by President Truman 


On March 31, 1952, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. 

Its 10 years of life have been 10 years of international cooperation in improving the 
living standards of the people of this hemisphere. . . . ’ 

The program of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs is one of the world’s best 
examples of mutual effort by democratic nations to solve their most pressing economic 
and social problems. No other o¥erseas government program better fulfills the historic 
good-neighbor policy of the United States. The experience of the Institute shows us 
how technical assistance can be made available on a cooperative basis not only in the 
Western Hemisphere but also in other parts of the world under the Point IV concept. 

The Institute undertakes its constructive work only at the invitation and with the 
participation of the countries concerned. . . . 

Over the past decade, the Institute’s cooperative programs have touched directly or 
indirectly the lives of millions of people in Latin America on the farms, in the small 
towns, and in the big cities. Malaria and other dread diseases are being conquered. . . . 

In the Andes region, industrial safety experts provided by the Institute are serving 
as advisers on safety methods in mining. In the vast Amazon River Valley, health 
centers established with the help of the Institute and staffed by doctors, nurses, and 
laboratory technicians, are wiping out diseases and providing preventive medical services 
for jungle dwellers who never before had medical attention. 

These and other technical-assistance projects are a notable contribution to the unity 
of the hemisphere and to its common determination to prove that the way of freedom is 
better than the way of communism. 

There is still a great deal to do. . . . The need for further work is evident. The 
activities of the Institute must continue so that we can expand our efforts to fight hunger, 
poverty, disease, and illiteracy throughout the American Republics. 


Excerpts From Statement by Secretary of State Dean Acheson 


We in the Department of State take great pride in the activities of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs which, on March 31, 1952, celebrated 10 years of technical 
cooperation with Latin America in the improvement on a hemispheric basis of food 
production, public health, and basic and vocational education. . . . 

As regional administrative office in Latin America for all Technical Cooperation 
Administration Point IV activities, the Institute is playing an important role in the 
attainment of mutual security. Today, it is carrying on programs of cooperation with 
19 Republics in Latin America. Its pioneer experience is being utilized in Point IV 
technical-assistance projects in many other areas of the free world. . . . 

Defense can never be assured by military action or preparedness alone. To assist in 
building a strong economy among free and friendly people is a major objective of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. In this effort, the countries of this hemisphere—both 
large and small—played their part. 

We have real friends and allies in this hemisphere. They stood by our side in World 
War II, and they are increasing their important contributions of strategic materials in 
the present emergency. . . . This assistance is not confined to the Institute’s cooperative 
programs of agriculture, education, health and sanitation and public services. It includes, 
under the expanded program of the Technical Cooperation Administration, the coordina- 
tion by the Institute, as the Point IV regional office for Latin America, of the work of 
44 other United States agencies in many other sound economic activities. . . . 

The technical-assistance program in Latin America has been cooperative in every 
sense of the word. The average matching contributions by the Latin American host 
nations for carrying on the programs is approximately $8 to $1 from the United States. 
If all ITAA administrative expenses are included, the ratio is better than $3 to each $1 
from the United States. Throughout the 10 years of the program a chief goal of U. S. 
technicians has been to train Latin American personnel to assume full responsibility for 
each project as soon as possible. 

This spirit of cooperation toward common goals has been a source of inspiration and 
encouragement to all. We look forward to the continued contribution of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs in the future. 








1950-51, the season immediately after the 
beginning of the Korean incident, 80 percent 
went to the United States. In the years 
when the demand for wool for military pur- 
poses was not so great, however, the share 
going to the United States averaged about 
60 percent. 
MEAT 


Very little meat was shipped in February, 
one reason being that few refrigerated ships 
going to European ports called at Monte- 
video. The Anglo-Uruguayan meat contract 
expires in April, but it is not expected that 
negotiations for a new contract will start 
until Uruguay completes present negotia- 
tions to ship 20,000 tons of meat to Brazil. 
It is also expected that Uruguay will ask 
higher prices than those asked last year 
from Great Britain. Trade in cowhides and 


sheepskins is practically at a standstill and 
quotations are only nominal. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of Uruguay in 1951 
amounted to $545,000,000 (excluding $63,- 
000,000 gold imports), of which $309,000,000 
were imports and $236,000,000 were exports. 
The United States ranked first in the trade, 
taking 50 percent of the exports and shipping 
46 percent of the imports. Great Britain 
was second, with $77,000,000 of the total 
trade, and Germany was third, with $30,- 
000,000. 

On March 6, Uruguay authorized import 
quotas for $70,000 worth of quebracho ex- 
tract from Argentina and $15,000 worth of 
“galalita,” a kind of synthetic for making 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


BARYTES DISCOVERED, BELGIAN CONGO 


Veins of barytes have been found at Ma- 
dimba in the Belgian Congo, also on the 
Bangu and in southern Katanga. The ma- 
terial occurs with copper deposits in Ka- 
tanga and Moyan-Congo. 


BELGIAN FACTORY PRODUCES SULFURIC 
Acip From GYPSUM 


A plant at Rieme Selzaete, Belgium, pro- 
duces sulfuric acid at an annual rate of 
70,000 metric tons, using gypsum as the raw 
material, states the foreign press. The fac- 
tory was built in 1938 and is a subsidiary of 
the French company, Etablissements Kuhl- 
mann. 


FERTILIZER Factory To BE BUILT IN 
SANTOS, BRAZIL 


Potassa e Adubos Quimicos do Brazil, a 
company recently organized with the parti- 
cipation of the Soc. des Potasses d’Alsace, 
France, will build a plant in Santos at a 
cost of several million dollars, states the 
foreign press. The factory will have an an- 
nual capacity of 30,000 metric tons of mixed 
fertilizers and will use Chilean nitrate and 
Alsatian potash. 


AcETIc ACID AND ACETONE APPROACHING 
OVERSUPPLY IN CANADA 


Acetic acid and acetone are approaching 
oversupply in Canada, trade sources state. 
Requirements of Canadian Celanese, Ltd., 
for acetic acid are fully met by a plant at 
Shawinigan Falls. When another company 
at Edmonton begins production in 1953, it 
also will have the capacity to satisfy acetic- 
acid requirements of Canadian Celanese, 
Ltd. The company can obtain supplies of 
acetone from three new petrochemical de- 
velopments, each of which will be able to 
supply the firm's requirements. 


EXISTENCE OF SULFUR DEPOSITS CON- 
FIRMED, COSTA RICA 


The existence of sulfur deposits in the 
Volcan Poas area of Costa Rica has been 
confirmed, but the consulting geologist of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Industries 
states that more extensive study would be 
necessary to determine their size and ex- 
tent. Any mining development would neces- 
sitate the opening of a road to the region, 
which has no transportation facilities. 


THIOCYANATE PLANTS RECONSTRUCTED, 
DORTMUND-EVING, GERMANY 


Reconstruction of thiocyanate plants at 
Dortmund-Eving, Germany, has been com- 
pleted and export trade in these materials 
resumed, states the foreign press. Lead thio- 
cyanate and guanidine thiocyanate have been 
added to the range of products. 


SINDRI FERTILIZER FACTORY FORMALLY 
OPENED, INDIA 


The Sindri fertilizer factory, the largest 
industrial enterprise of the Government of 
India, was formally opened on March 2, 1952. 
It began operations on an experimental 
basis in October 1951 and has produced more 
than 20,000 long tons of ammonium sulfate. 
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The daily capacity of 1,000 tons is expected 
to be achieved by June 1952. It is planned 
to expand the plant also to produce 500 tons 
of urea daily. 

The factory cost 230,000,000 rupees (1 
rupee = US$0.21). It is estimated that the 
365,000 tons to be produced annually will 
save 100,000,000 rupees in foreign exchange. 


SALT OuTPuUT To BE EXPANDED, ORISSA, 
INDIA 


The government of Orissa, India, has re- 
quested the cooperation of Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., United Kingdom, in its 
program for expanding salt output in the 
State, and two British technical experts have 
surveyed salt-producing centers at Surula 
and Sumanda. Further investigations have 
been scheduled, and other specialists are 
expected to visit the area. In addition to 
the manufacture of salt from sea water, the 
Government envisages the establishment of 
a chemical industry to make caustic soda, 
bleaching powder, chlorine, and other prod- 
ucts when cheap hydroelectric power is 
available from Hirakud. ICI experts will 
investigate these possibilities. 


ITALY’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AFFECTED BY 
CONDITIONS IN OTHER INDUSTRIES 


The chemical industry in the Piedmont 
area of Italy was affected considerably in 
December 1951 and January 1952 by the 
unfavorable situation of other industries on 
which it depends entirely or partly. No 
improvement was evident during the 2- 
month period, and manufacturers were 
unwilling to make forecasts. German com- 
petition is increasing, and concern also has 
been expressed about future supplies of raw 
materials. 


JAPANESE CAMPHOR EXPORTS RISING 


Exports of camphor from Japan in the 
period January-July 1951 totaled 972,855 
kilograms, valued at $1,435,435, an increase 
of about 50 percent over the total for the 
year 1950, states the Japanese press. How- 
ever, postwar exports are negligible com- 
pared with prewar figures. 


NEw SULFuRIC-ACID PLANT SCHEDULED TO 
BEGIN OPERATIONS, SCOTLAND 


The large new pyrite-burning sulfuric-acid 
plant at the Sandilands Chemical Works of 
Scottish Agricultural Industries, Ltd., at 
Aberdeen, Scotland, is scheduled to begin 
operations at the end of 1952, states the 
British press. When in full production, the 
factory will have an annual output of 37,000 
long tons of 100-percent sulfuric acid, which 
will meet superphosphate needs in northern 
and northeastern Scotland. The company 
plans to double the output of the sulfuric- 
acid plant at Carnousie, which also uses 
pyrites. 


PROSPECTS FOR INDUSTRY F'AVORABLE, 
BILBAO, SPAIN 


The chemical industry is one of the fastest 
growing in the Bilbao district of Spain and 
has expanded steadily in the last few years. 
This trend continued in 1951, with increased 
output, manufacture of new products, and 
a high of 1,000,000,000 pesetas in capital in- 
vested (10.95 pesetas—US$1, official rate). 
Demand for chemicals was heavy, and man- 


ufacturers are reported to have made sub- 
stantial profits. Prospects for 1952 are 
favorable and the industry is expected to 
expand plant capacity and production. 

The growth of the industry in this region 
is logical in view of the accessibility of raw 
materials, coal, and electric power. New 
coke ovens scheduled for completion in 1952 
are expected to increase production of the 
affiliated chemical plants in Asturias. 


SuLFuR DEPOSIT DISCOVERED, MEXICO 


A large deposit of sulfur is reported to 
have been discovered in the region of Sabinas 
and Muzquis, Mexico. United States inter- 
ests have been offered a concession for the 
mining and selling of the sulfur. 


INDIA, LEADING MARKET FOR U. K.’s 
PRODUCTS 


India retained its position as the leading 
market for the United Kingdom’s chemicals 
and allied products in 1951, but was closely 
followed by the United States. Purchases 
by the two countries totaled £11,550,000 and 
£11,330,000, respectively, according to Board 
of Trade statistics published in the British 
press. 

Australia was in third place with £10,280,- 
000, a substantial increase from £6,990,000 in 
1950. South Africa took £6,860,000 worth and 
Canada increased its purchases from £3,900,- 
000 in 1950 to £4,840,000 in 1951; exports to 
Ireland increased to £4,760,000 from £3,940,- 
000. Trade with Pakistan remained un- 
changed at £3,110,000. The best European 
markets were Sweden, Netherlands, and 
France; Egypt and Brazil were prominent 
among other foreign markets. 


NEW PRODUCTION RECORDS ESTABLISHED BY 
BILLINGHAM DIVvISION oF ICI, U. K. 


The Billingham Division of Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., United Kingdom, estab- 
lished new production records in 1951, states 
the British press. Output increased at 32 
plants, and 8 new factories were established. 
The Division’s total production was almost 
2,000,000 long tons. New plants at Wilton 
are producing olefines, formaldehyde, and 
ethylene oxide, and glycol. New factories 
at Billingham are making isopropanol, ace- 
tone, nonanol, and alkylamines; the new 
phenol plant, which began operations at the 
end of 1950, is in full production. 

Output of the Billingham Division in 1951 
included 875,000 tons of fertilizers, 422,570 
tons of ammonium sulfate, and a record 
199,000 tons of ammonia. Production of 
ethylene oxide was 50 percent greater than 
in 1950, and the output of urea, an important 
export item, increased 17 percent. 

The Division plans to complete the ex- 
pansion of its amines factory in 1952, pro- 
duce butanols, and establish a large pilot 
plant to make gum inhibitors for gasoline. 
Longer-range projects include expanded fa- 
cilities for ammonia, phenol, and olefines, 
and the manufacture of naphthalene, higher 
fatty alcohols, and raw materials for Tery- 
lene. 


Drugs 


INDIA PLANS HEALTH PROGRAM 


India’s emergence as a welfare State after 
two centuries of foreign rule threw the heavy 
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responsibility of building up a healthy nation 
on the National Government, according to 
the Indian press. Primarily this responsi- 
bility rests with the Government Ministry 
of Health and the corresponding ministries 
of the various States. 

It is estimated that from 50 billion to 100 


billion rupees (1 rupee=approximately 
US$0.21) are required for improving housing 
conditions and between 2 billion and 3 bil- 
lion rupees are needed annually for improv- 
ing nutrition. 

Tuberculosis kills 500,000 persons every 
year and leaves another 2,500,000 as active 
cases. Translated into loss of man-days, the 
disease accounts for approximately 900,000,- 
000 to 1,000,000,000 days, based upon the very 
modest estimate of loss of 1 year per tuber- 
culosis sufferer. The total number of Gov- 
ernment and private tuberculosis institu- 
tions now in India is: 49 sanitariums, 35 
tuberculosis hospitals, 110 clinics, and 114 
tuberculosis wards. The total number of 
beds for the isolation and treatment of 
tuberculosis patients is 10,371. 

Various grants of aid are made by the 
Central Government to States and other 
bodies for the treatment of these patients, 
and the Government of India has launched 
a B. C. G. (Calmette—Guerin bacillus) vac- 
cination program. The vaccine is manu- 
factured at the B. C. G. Vaccine Laboratory 
at Guindy under the supervision of an ex- 
pert who received training in Copenhagen. 
Up to the end of October 1951 more than 
5,621,344 persons had been tuberculin tested 
and more than 1,807,673 had been given 
the B. C. G. vaccination. 

As the health services cannot function 
properly without an adequate supply of medi- 
cines of the right quality, the Government 
has taken steps to insure that medicines 
are actually up to the declared standards, 
to liberalize imports and to encourage the 
indigenous manufacture of drugs. 

Among the drugs included in the import 
liberalization program are penicillin, in- 
sulin, sulfa drugs, arsenicals, chloromycetin, 
medicinal glucose, streptomycin, normal 
human plasma, vitamins, amino acids, and 
X-ray diagnostic reagents. The duty on 
DDT was also abolished to avoid restriction 
of antimalarial work. 

The Government of India is implement- 
ing a scheme for the production of penicillin, 
and the Government of Bombay is interested 
in the production of DDT. The Govern- 
ments of West Bengal and Madras own 
cinchona plantations producing some 100,000 
pounds of quinine, of which India’s annual 
requirements are 150,000 pounds. The Haff- 
kine Institute, Bombay, is manufacturing 
sulfathiazole on a commercial scale. The 
Central Drugs Research Institute is conduct- 
ing research on certain medicinal plants used 
in Ayurvedic and in Unani systems of medi- 
cine. The Central Research Institute is to 
work in close association with the Gulab 
Kunwarba Ayurvedic Institute at Jamnaga, 
details of which are being worked out with 
the Saurashtra Government. The Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research is working 
on a coordinated scheme for the cultivation 
of medicinal plants in Coimbatore, Panch- 
gani, and Darjeeling. 


GREEK VETERINARY COLLEGE May Buy 
Drvucs 


The veterinary college established at the 
University of Salonica, Greece, in October 
1950 may provide an expanded market for 
veterinary products manufactured in the 
United States. Prospects for sales might be 
aided if this college were placed on mailing 
lists to receive catalogs, price lists, and ex- 
planations of the use of old or new products. 

When the school began in the academic 
year 1950-51 a 5-year course in veterinary 
science was laid out. Each year a new class 
of 30 students is added; 60 are now enrolled. 

The first-year curriculum included sub- 
jects to a general basic nature, such as inor- 
ganic chemistry, organic chemistry, experi- 
mental physics, zoology, botany, biology, and 
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foreign languages (English or French). 
These courses were taught by the agricul- 
tural and medical departments of the uni- 
versity. 

The second-year courses became more spe- 
cialized, and five Greek and one French pro- 
fessors were appointed to the faculty of the 
veterinary college. Their specialties include 
physiology, pharmacology, pharmacochem- 
istry, therapeutics, pathology, midwifery, 
surgical pathology, clinical surgery, ortho- 
pedics, farriery, descriptive anatomy, em- 
bryology, teratology, microbiology, parasitol- 
ogy, hygiene, immunology, epizootic meas- 
ures, and legislation concerning veterinary 
practice. 


CULTIVATION OF ERGOT, INDIA 


The government of Madras, India, has 
sanctioned a plan for the cultivation of 
ergot on a 40-acre plot in the Nilgiri Hills 
in Madras State, the press reports. The 
production target was fixed at 2,500 pounds 
of ergot a year. 

India is an importer of the larger portion 
of its requirements, and ergot is currently 
reported to be in short supply. 

Experiments made by the government of 
Madras have shown that ergot of high alka- 
loid ccntent can be produced in the Nilgiris, 
reports the Director of Agriculture. Some 
specimens are said to have been found to 
contain double the alkaloid content of the 
best imported variety. 

The State government proposes to enlist 
the cooperation of private cultivators by 
affording them technical assistance and ad- 
vice in producing ergot locally. 


U. K.’s EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of drugs and medicines from the 
United Kingdom during 1951, according to 
the forefgn press, amounted to £32,965,681 
compared with £22,324,960 in 1950. The 
principal groups, with 1950 figures in paren- 
theses, were: Proprietary medicines, £6,940,- 
774 (£4,945,715); quinine and quinine salts, 
£491,454 (£381,525); aspirin, £782,644 (£607,- 
248); insulin, £531,009 (£429,797); penicillin, 
£4,885,233 (£2,752,399); and ointments and 
liniments, £1,183,651 (£815,052). 

Imports of drugs and medicines into the 
United Kingdom in 1951 were £4,765,338 
against £2,040,382 during 1950. The main 
breakdown components, with 1950 statistics 
in parentheses, were: Iodine, £1,156,885 
(£590,016); menthol, £960,316 (£426,604); 
proprietary medicines, £270,318 (£304,583); 
cinchona bark, £341,932 (£227,292); ipeca- 
cuanha and other roots, £882,803 (£437,637) ; 
and tragacanth, £1,129,582 (£719,278). 


UK’s Exports OF TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Oversea trade of the United Kingdom in 
1951, according to the foreign press, included 
the following statistics, with 1950 data in 
parentheses: Perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions, excluding perfumed spirits, essential 
oils and soap, £6,031,759 (£4,024,083); toilet 
soap, £2,744,471 (£1,921,529); essential oils, 
£1,137,434 (£594,647); dental preparations, 
£1,458,474 (£894,583); cosmetics, £1,988,286 
(£1,474,077) ; and toilet requisites (compacts, 
puffs, etc.) £286,427 (£233,657) . 

The only imports of these commodities 
into the United Kingdom during 1951 or 1950 
were essential oils, valued at £7,331,980 and 
£5,124,169, respectively. 


Fats & Oils 


ITALIAN OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION REACHES 
NEAR-RECORD FIGURE 


In early 1951, olive-oil prices were steady 
throughout Italy. However, toward the end 
of the year when the near-record size of the 
new Olive crop became known, prices began 
declining sharply. To prevent any drastic 
drop in prices, a voluntary pooling of about 
one-fifth of the 1951-52 oil production was 
proposed by the Government and accepted 
by producers. Deliveries to the pooling cen- 


ters were begun in December 1951, and by 
January 1952 the price decline appeared to 
be checked. 

The Italian olive market is faced with 
several disquieting factors: The 1951-52 near- 
record olive-oil production (around 300,000 
tons); large carry-over stocks of seed oil; 
declining prices on Mediterranean markets, 
owing to abundant production; and severe 
competition on the international market 
from Mediterranean countries, especially 
Spain. 

During 1951 Italian olive-oil imports were 
71 percent less than in 1950 and exports were 
52 percent less. The United States takes 
more than one-half of Italian olive-oil 
exports. 


RECORD PRODUCTION OF OLIVE OIL IN 
SICILY 


The pressing of the 1951 olive crop in 
Sicily was practically completed by the end 
of December 1951. The trade estimates the 
1951 output of olive oil at 40,000 metric tons, 
a record production, and the carry-over ot 
the beginning of the 1950-51 season at less 
than 1,000 tons. 

By the middle of February 1952, according 
to the trade, about 25 percent of the total 
olive-oil supply in Sicily had been sold by 
the producers, mostly on the domestic mar- 
ket. This would leave Sicilian olive-oil 
stocks of about 30,750 metric tons available 
at the end of February 1952. 

With Sicilian olive-oil production for 
1951-52 about twice the size of the average 
annual production and with no appreciable 
increase foreseen in domestic or foreign de- 
mand, the Sicilian marketing situation pre- 
sents a discouraging picture, the more so in 
the light of this season’s exceptionally large 
Mediterranean olive-oil production. The 
local trade hopes that the Italian Govern- 
ment will enact further measures to support 
olive-oil prices or at least curtail imports of 
oilseeds and seed oils, but even if such meas- 
ures are taken, about 50 percent of the cur- 
rent Sicilian production will probably have 
to be held over until next season. 


Foodstufis 


RIcE PRODUCTION STEPPED UP IN 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s 1951 rice har- 
vest is expected to yield about 64,000 metric 
tons of rough rice, as compared with 60,805 
tons harvested from the 1950 crop. 

The latest available information from the 
Dominican Bureau of Statistics indicates 
that 28,105 tons of milled rice were produced 
from 42,219 tons of rough rice in the first 9 
months of 1951. In the same period, rice 
sales totaled 28,971 tons. Comparable fig- 
ures for the first 9 months of 1950 indicate 
that 37,910 tons of rough rice were milled 
and 26,808 tons of milled rice produced. 

As of January 1, 1952, wholesale stocks, as 
estimated by the local trade, amounted to 
3,000 metric tons of milled rice. Inasmuch 
as the harvest of rough rice is continuing in 
several important producing areas, there is 
as yet no final indication of stocks of this 
item, but the trade estimates that mills have 
on hand for processing about 4,000 tons of 
rough rice. Stocks were expected to con- 
tinue to increase until spring and fo reach 
a low point during the late summer. 

Dominican production of rice is effectively 
geared to domestic consumption, and there 
is little rice available for export and little 
is required for import. 

It is expected that in 1952, as in other 
recent years, the Dominican Republic will 
continue to be virtually self-sufficient in rice. 
Prices may show seasonal variations, but 
they are expected to remain fairly stable 
except possibly during the late summer 
shortage period before the new crop is har- 
vested. 

The high level of employment and the 
gradual increase in income of the working 
classes is reflected directly by rising pur- 
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chases of rice, the country’s principal food 
staple. Increased domestic consumption has 
proved a stimulus to production, and the 
acreage in rice has risen steadily from year 
to year. There has been a trend away from 
production of nonirrigated upland rice, the 
yield of which is quite low, and a trend 
toward production of irrigated rice, which 
produces better returns. Little effort has 
been directed toward the planting of im- 
proved varieties of rice, and the buffalo and 
fortuna varieties have been most popular. 
According to members of the Dominican rice 
trade, the country, however, is capable of 
expanding production of this important food 
commodity to meet any anticipated increase 
in domestic requirements. It does not ap- 
pear likely, however, that the Dominican 
Republic can be relied on in periods of world 
shortage to export more than very limited 
quantities of rice. 


BRAZIL STILL SHORT OF WHEaT NEEDS 


The program to stimulate wheat produc- 
tion in Brazil is being continued. Its main 
characteristics are fixed high prices to-pro- 
ducers, distribution of seed wheat at low 
prices, research to develop new varieties and 
to determine the best methods of raising 
wheat, and publicity among producers. 

Under the influence of the wheat-expan- 
sion program, production has about doubled 
in the last 5 or 6 years, rising from 233,000 
metric tons in 1946 to 430,000 tons in 1951. 
Consumption, however, has risen even faster 
than production, so that Brazil still needs 
to import about 80 percent of its wheat re- 
quirements. Argentina has been the prin- 
cipal source in past years. The 1951-52 crop 
in that country is short, however, and Brazil 
does not expect to obtain any appreciable 
amount there this year but must turn to 
the United States and Canada. Imports 
from these countries will cause a serious 
drain on Brazil’s dollar resources. 

In an effort to reduce wheat imports, 
the Brazilian Government has revised the 
regulation requiring mills to mix rice and 
mandioca flour with wheat flour. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture now permits a mixture 
of up to 12 percent of other flours, to de- 
termine the mixtures currently required on 
the basis of availability of wheat and other 
breadstuffs. In February and early March 
1952, the mills were requested to mix 2 per- 
cent of rice flour and 2 percent of mandioca 
flour with wheat flour. Mills are permitted, 
however, to produce 15 percent of pure wheat 
flour for specialized bakery products.. 


EGYPT EXPORTS LARGE PART OF ONION 
CROP 


The Egyptian onion year started March 1, 
when winter plantings, which constitute 70 
percent of the main onion crop, are usually 
about ready for harvesting. 

In the years 1935-39 onion production in 
Egypt averaged 243,000 metric tons, and in 
the past 3 years it has averaged more than 
260,000 tons. Local requirements amount 
to from 150,000 to 160,000 tons, leaving an 
exportable surplus of about 100,000 tons. In 
1951, exports of onions totaled 83,331 tons 
of raw onions and 1,774 tons of dehydrated 
onions. 

In 1951 the Superior Supply Council, which 
controls exports of essential products, issued 
a decree permitting the Minister of Supply 
to export up to 65 percent of the annual 
surplus onion crop. On February 24, 1952, 
the Minister issued instructions permitting 
the export of 75,000 tons from the winter 
crop, of which 10,000 tons may be exported 
in dehydrated form. 


CEREAL ACREAGE INCREASED IN FRANCE 


Official estimates as of January 1, 1952, 
indicate an increase of more than 3 percent 
in the seeded area of winter cereals in France, 
as compared with that on January 1, 1951. 
Almost 4,000,000 hectares of wheat had been 
seeded by January 1, and the total of winter 
and spring seedings is almost certain to ex- 
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ceed that of a year ago and quite likely to 
equal that of 1950 (1 hectare=2.471 acres). 
Farmers are expected to sow more barley than 
they did last year and about the same amount 
of oats. 

The latest official estimate of wheat pro- 
duction in 1951, released in December, is 
7,067,000 tons. The 1950 total was 7,701,000 
tons. Production of rice was estimated as 
of January 1, 1952, at only 65,000 tons, as 
the crop suffered severe damage from heavy 
rains and floods. 

Collections of wheat in August, the first 
month of the 1951-52 crop season, were sub- 


stantially below collections in August 1950, - 


because the harvest was later than normal. 
However, collections during each of the 4 
months, September through December, ex- 
ceeded those of the comparable months of 
1950, and therefore collections for the first 
5 months of the 1951-52 season were only 
about 6 percent below those of the like 
period of a year ago. Heavy exports from 
the 1950 crop and a small late 1951 harvest 
brought wheat stocks to an extremely low 
level by August 1, 1951. By January 1, 1952, 
stocks totaled only 1,800,000 tons, almost 
1,000,000 tons lower than a year earlier. 
Relatively heavy imports of both hard and 
soft wheat will be required to satisfy Metro- 
pole and French Union requirements during 
the remainder of the crop year. 


SWEDEN’sS DaIry INDUSTRY 


Reduced profits on milk production in 
Sweden cut output in 1951 to 4,774,000 metric 
tons, a decline of 2 percent as compared with 
that in 1950. A further 5-percent drop is 
expected in 1952, partly as a result of high 
feed prices and the shortage of hay. 

Of the total output of milk in 1951, 80 
percent was delivered to commercial milk 
plants, or creameries, which used 26 percent 
for fluid milk and cream, 62 percent for 
butter, and 12 percent for cheese. Total 
production of dairy products was as follows: 
Butter, 108,600 tons; cheese, 54,400 tons; 
dried whole milk, 5,000 tons; nonfat dried 
milk solids, 3,100 tons; condensed milk, 2,400 
tons; and whey products, 6,000 tons. About 
2 percent of the butter was made on the 
farms. 

Stocks of butter, cheese, and dried milk 
at the end of the year were normal. 

Exports of butter reached 26,507 tons; 
cheese, 2,008 tons; and dried milk, 4,085 tons. 
Germany and Czechoslovakia were the lead- 
ing export markets. The United States took 
1,153 tons of butter, 38 tons of cheese, and 
12 tons of dried milk. 

The smaller production of milk and the 
higher consumption of butter expected in 
1952 will reduce the butter surplus from the 
level of about 25,000 tons reached in 1951 to 
around 14,000 tons in 1952. No difficulties 
in finding foreign outlets for this quantity 
are anticipated. Western Germany alone 
will take 9,000 tons, according to the trade 
agreement for 1952. 

Prices of dairy products were raised to 
some extent on January 1, 1952, and may 
be increased again in the near future. How- 
ever, in line with the present production 
policy, price increases for dairy products will 
be less than for other products, particularly 
grain, which can be increased with smaller 
risks of price declines because of the be- 
havior of foreign markets. 


Serious MarzE SHORTAGE; Goop WHEAT 
Crop, SOUTH AFRICA 


Since late October 1951, South Africa has 
been experiencing what is described as the 
worst drought since 1932-33, and the 1951- 
52 maize crop has been reduced to the level 
where imports may be necessary to fill the 
Union's consumption requirements. 

The 1951-52 maize crop is unofficially esti- 
mated at 18,000,000 bags of 200 pounds each, 
much less than the final official 1950-51 esti- 
mate of 27,226,000 bags. The Union’s con- 
sumption of maize and maize products is 
estimated at 24,000,000 bags a year. 


The wheat crop, which was not affected 
by the drought, is excellent and the second 
largest on record, exceeded only by the 
1950-51 crop. The latest official wheat esti- 
mate for the 1951-52 season furnished by 
the Wheat Industry Control Board is 7,383,- 
000 bags of 200 pounds each, as compared 
with the official 1950—51 estimate of 7,815,000 
bags. The other winter cereals—oats, bar- 
ley, and rye—are of minor importance in the 
Union’s agriculture. 

Wheat imports in 1952 will be made in ac- 
cordance with the International Wheat 
Agreement of Canada and the United States, 
which should take care of the Union’s re- 
quirements until early 1953. As in the past, 
oats will be imported for human consump- 
tion, because the locally grown crop is used 
almost entirely for seed. 

Prices of all grains and feeds were in- 
creased in the 1951—52 season for various rea- 
sons but generally because of the spiraling 
cost of living and increasing production 
costs. Controlled prices are also expected 
to be increased for the 1952-53 season. 

The cereal outlook for 1952-53 varies be- 
tween satisfactory for wheat and flour and 
serious for maize. Maize, may show a seri- 
ous deficit, and large and expensive impor- 
tations will be required. The importance of 
a good maize crop cannot be underestimated 
in an economy that relies on sufficient sup- 
plies of maize for its agricultural industries— 
poultry, livestock, dairy, and other—and for 
the basic food of the native population, from 
which the mines and secondary industries 
recruit substantial numbers of laborers. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


BRITISH CHILDREN’S FILM FOUNDATION 


Early in 1951 the Children’s Film Founda- 
tion was established in the United Kingdom, 
to be controlled by a Board of Directors con- 
sisting of representatives from each of the 
four main British motion-picture trade as- 
sociations. During the first year of its 
operation the foundation received a 5-per- 
cent grant from the British film production 
fund which amounted to about £60,000. The 
new agreement, signed in December 1951, 
provides that the foundation will receive a 
grant of £100,000 during the second year. 

Although the foundation’s first films will 
shortly go into production, the Board of 
Directors plans to prepare a 12-month pro- 
duction program before making any official 
announcement. It is already known that the 
first two productions have been given to the 
members of the Board of Directors for their 
approval in order to insure an early start. 
The Board is negotiating with a large number 
of production companies on other scripts, 
and producers are being shown films, given 
advice, and generally coached in the special 
requirements of the foundation. 

Attention has long been focused on the 
importance of making good-quality British 
films especially for children. British welfare 
workers and educationalists are occupying 
themselves more and more with the type of 
film that the children see at the movies. The 
London County Council appointed a com- 
mittee in 1947 to make a survey of the effect 
of attendance at movies on the minds of 
children. The result of this survey was pub- 
lished recently, and, although the inquiry 
proved that most children go to the theater 
as a habit and are not influenced to any 
great extent by what they see there, it is 
considered of the greatest importance that 


children should be encouraged to select better 
films. 


NETHERLANDS MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Statistics of the Netherlands Motion Pic- 
ture Association show that 381 feature mo- 
tion-picture films were imported in 1951 
compared with 403 in 1950. United States 
productions accounted for 244 of the features 
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imported in 1951 and 271 in 1950. No official 
figures are at present available on national 
motion-picture attendance. The Association 
estimates that national attendance during 
1951 was about the same as in 1950, net 
box-office receipts being from 5 to 6 percent 
higher as a result of slightly higher admis- 
sion prices. 

Statistics released for motion-picture at- 
tendance and receipts in the municipality of 
Amsterdam show only a slight change in 1951 
from 1950. The number of tickets sold for 
motion pictures in Amsterdam in 1951 to- 
taled 13,357,913 compared with 13,739,469 in 
1950, and box-office receipts in 1951 amounted 
to 11,906,873 guilders compared with 11,2565,- 
097 guilders in 1950 (1 guilder—about 
US80.26). 


U. S. Exports or STILL-Picture Goops 
INCREASE IN 1951 
Exports of photographic goods, except 


motion-picture film and equipment, from 
the United States during 1951 were about 15 


percent higher than exports in 1950. Pre- 
liminary statistics of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus show that still-picture photographic 
goods valued at $29,489,050 were exported in 
1951 compared with 1950 foreign sales of 
$25,510,514. 

Exports of sensitized materials, including 
film, dry plates, and photographic paper, 
amounted to $18,416,804 in 1951, some 18 
percent higher than 1950 exports. All types 
of sensitized materials recorded larger ex- 
ports in 1951, increases in roll film, X-ray 
film, and photographic paper being espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

Still-picture photographic equipment, in- 
cluding cameras and parts, still-picture pro- 
jectors, and photographic lenses, were ex- 
ported to the value of $4,050,729 in 1951, 
about the same level as 1950 exports. Of 
interest, however, is the increase in the aver- 
age unit value of exports of most types of 
still-picture equipment. 

The following table shows details of ex- 
ports of still-picture photographic goods in 
1950 and 1951: 


U. 8S. Exports of Photographic Goods, 1950 and 1951, Other Than Motion-Picture Film 
and Equipment 


Film and equipment 


Still-picture photographic equipment: 

Cameras: 

Commercial and professional 

Box-type es 

Other : 
Parts of came ras, exce pt lenses 
Projectors, other than motion-picture 
Photographic lenses 


1950 1951 


Number Dollars Number Dollars 





2, 959 1, 050, 144 2, 913 1, 161, 192 
226, 537 451, 776 146, 830 301, 906 
66, 928 900, 617 43, 090 
680, 500 
22, 326 571, 417 42,085 | , 37! 
686, 434 446, 326 444, 176 442.7 24 


Se = d spe OY films and Sane ‘ Square feet Dollars Square feet | Dollars 
Cartric ae and roll films 9, 098, 485 3, 423, 654 9,670,959 | 4,142,817 
X-ray films 21,750,217 | 6,273,200 | 27,446,426 | 7,588, 712 
Other films (cut film for still cameras) 6, 963, 927 2, 052, 568 7,808,279 | 2,383, 395 
Dry plates ‘ 256, 626 144, 982 256, 959 183, 961 
Photographic paper 75, 655, 774 3, 667, 869 | 85,075, 377 4,117,919 
Other photographic equipment, accessories, supplies, and parts__- 5, 847, 461 7, 021, 517 
Total 25, 510, 514 29, 489, 050 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, and Resins 


CONSUMPTION OF NAVAL STORES KEEPS 
Pace WITH IMporRTS, ARGENTINA 


Consumption of naval stores in Argentina 
during 1951 is estimated to have equaled im- 
ports. There was a rapid turn-over of im- 
ported rosin, as the amount was about 1,500 
metric tons short of requirements of 8,000 
tons. Turpentine consumption is believed to 
have been approximately 350 tons. It was 
only 50 percent of the prewar figure, but 
considerably higher than in other postwar 
years. 

Trade sources state that United States 
naval stores would find a good market if 
exchange regulations permitted larger im- 
ports, as these products are preferred for 
their high quality, uniformity, and good 
packing. However, it does not appear likely 
that much dollar exchange will be made 
available in i952, France and Sweden are 
expected to supply whatever naval stores are 
allowed to be imported. A considerable por- 
tion of the imports is expected to continue 
to move through intermediary countries as 
they did in 1951. 


AVAILABILITY OF U. S. NAVAL STORES 
FACTOR ON AUSTRALIAN MARKET 


The annual quota of 12,000 long tons of 
“dollar” rosin permitted entry under Aus- 
tralian regulations is apparently sufficient to 
satisfy most consumers. The new licensing 
year began April 1, 1952, and there was no 
indication in February as to whether the 
quota would be continued, reduced, or in- 
creased. The trade expected no increase but 
opposed any reduction in the dollar quota 
because of the difficulty of importing rosin 
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from sources other than the United States. 
The availability of United States naval stores 
and the foreign exchange to purchase them 
therefore continues to be the most important 
factors in the Commonwealth market for 
these products in 1962. 


BELGIUM’s NAVAL-STORES TRADE EXPECTED 
TO IMPROVE 


The outlook for the naval-stores trade in 
Belgium was not encouraging at the begin- 
ning of 1952, and demand has been conserva- 
tive as further price declines are expected. 
Purchases in January were 50 percent lower 
than in January 1951. However, some trade 
sources believed that the situation would 
improve in March and April. 


REQUIREMENTS IN PLASTICS MANUFACTURE, 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The magufacture of plastics in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany consumes from 
7,000 to 9,000 metric tons of rosin annually, 
according to estimates of the Society for the 
Plastics Industry. About 60 percent is gum 
rosin and 40 percent wood rosin. The indus- 
try uses more than 1,000 tons of turpentine 
annually and 3,000 to 4,000 tons of tall oil. 
Total annual requirements of the Federal 
Republic for tall oil are estimated by the 
Society at about 7,000 tons. 


NEW ZEALAND IMPORTS ROSIN AND TUR- 
PENTINE FrRoM U. S. 


New Zealand’s annual requirements of 
rosin are fairly stable at about 1,050 to 1,100 
long tons. This product is no longer under 
import control, and users can buy wherever 
supplies are available. Virtually all rosin is 
imported from the United States. Any in- 
crease in demand is expected to be gradual. 


Vegetable turpentine is under rather strict 
control. It has been imported mostly from 
the United States, but the trade is shifting 
to Portugal. This trend is attributed to ex- 
change difficulties and not dissatisfaction 
with the United States product. Turpentine 
obtained from several other sources has been 
generally unsatisfactory. Through licensing 
controls, efforts are being made to limit the 
use of vegetable turpentine to the veteri- 
nary and pharmaceutical fields. 


Pulp & Paper 


First KRAFT PULP AND PAPER MILL— 
NEW ZEALAND 


The establishment of New Zealand’s first 
kraft pulp and paper mill at Kinleith (North 
Island) is well under way. The first kraft 
pulp is expected to be produced about the 
middle of 1953. The mill will operate on 
pine timber from planted forests and is ex- 
pected to produce a minimum of 25,000 tons 
of sulfate pulp annually, and production 
stepped up later to 45,000 tons. A sawmill 
with an annual output of 40,000,000 board 
feet and a kraft paper mill manufacturing 
about 15,000 tons per year will be operated 
in conjunction with the pulping mill. 

This new plant is expected to be able to 
supply almost all of New Zealand’s needs 
for heavy wrappings and, at the same time, 
provide for the export of sulfate pulp to 
Australia. An agreement has been entered 
into by the company to supply pulp to paper 
mills in Tasmania, Australia. 


MURUPARA PROJECT—NEW ZEALAND 


The most important development on the 
New Zealand pulp and paper scene centers 
about the Government-inspired proposal to 
utilize pine timber growing on the Kaingaroa 
State Forest for the foundation of an in- 
tegrated operation producing newsprint, 
pulp, and lumber. This project has been 
under discussion for some years. The 
planted forest is approaching maturity, and 
the Government has decided that the time 
has come to go ahead. It is estimated that 
the total cost of the project, including pulp 
mills, paper mills, sawmill, transport facili- 
ties, workers’ housing, and associated con- 
struction, will be about NZ£30,000,000. The 
Government’s share of capital costs is esti- 
mated at about 50 percent, mainly for rail- 
way, housing, power facilities, and harbor 
improvement. The remainder of the cost is 
proposed to be met by a combination of 
share and bond issues. Dollar capital is re- 
quired for both the private and public as- 
pects of the development. Estimated dollar 
funds equivalent to NZ£7,000,000 are needed 
to provide the necessary heavy equipment 
and milling stock alone . 

The raw material for the project is to be 
supplied from the Murupara area, comprising 
284,000 acres of the Kaingaroa State Forest. 
It is estimated that the operation will use 
28,000,000 cubic. feet of timber yearly and 
that the potential sustained yield of the 
forest can meet this need with an additional 
margin to allow for contingencies. 

In full operation, the project is expected 
to produce annually 60,000 tons of newsprint, 
10,000 tons of other printing paper, 25,000 
tons of pulp, and 70,000,000 board feet of 
lumber. Of this total production, an esti- 
mated 40,000 tons of newsprint, 10,000 tons 
of pulp, and 60,000,000 board feet of lumber 
would be exported, mostly to Australia. 


NEW ZEALAND’S INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
IN 1951 


The current manufacture of paper prod- 
ucts in New Zealand remains on the same 
basis as in the past; future plans probably 
will lead to a completely new outlook for 
the industry. The industry now produces 
small amounts of mechanical pulp. Local 
products consist chiefly of wrapping paper 
made from imported chemical pulp plus 
locally collected waste paper, flax fiber, et 
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cetera, and paperboard products made largely 
from mechanical pulp, plus some imported 
chemical pulp and locally collected waste 
paper. 

The Department of Industries and Com- 
merce has provided the accompanying esti- 
mates of domestic production in 1951. With 
the exception of a decline in output of wrap- 
ping paper, production of paper products was 
at about the same level in 1951 as it was in 
1950. 





Quantity 
Wrapping and miscellaneous papers: 
Kraft, kraft cap, unbleached cap, and 
unbleached sulfate__—__ long tons. 3,570 
Bag reels, toilet paper, confectionery 
reels, and miscellaneous 
long tons. 3,100 
Total Le 
Box carton and container board 
long tons__ 11, 000 
Wingib board (for plasterboard sheath- 
|, REE ERE RE aS long tons__ 2, 800 
Mechanical pulp (for manufac- 
ture of box, carton, and con- 
tainer board)____long tons__ 10, 000—12, 000 
Building board (hardboard and in- 


sulating softboard)-—square feet__ 52, 000, 000 


Detailed customs data on New Zealand’s 
foreign trade in pulp and paper are not yet 
available. The Department of Industries 
and Commerce supplied the following esti- 
mates, but drew attention to the fact that 
because Official statistics are not available 
for the full year it was necessary to estimate 
tonnages and that allowances should be 
made for a possible margin of error. 

Exports of pulp and paper from New Zea- 
land in 1951 were limited to small tonnages 
going to Pacific Islands. 

Imports of such products were estimated 
as follows: 


Item Total 


Newsprint__~_-_- —— fle 32, 000 
Printings and writings______do 9, 000 
Box carton and container board 

long tons__ 9, 300 
moet base tissue..........86..... 1, 750 
Chemical pulp_- eT ae 10, 400 
Butter box board ~ “eee 5, 400 
Kraft liner board___-_~_ ea Sle 6, 600 
Corrugating paper = wae 3, 000 
Cellophane paper Lees! eS 400 
Waxing sulfite Se SSS 1, 200 
a Aas 1, 200 
Greaseproof ___-____~- ' as 1, 500 
Fruit wrappings____ ius 800 
True vegetable parchment ee 1, 000 
Paper-towel tissue____ a ee 220 
Kraft sack paper ekas ae 5, 000 
Suilding boards- _Square feet__ 8, 000, 000 


In the absence of customs data, it is not 
possible to specify the quantities which 
entered from various countries. For the past 
2 years New Zealand has been depending on 
North American sources for an increasing 
share of its requirements, particularly for 
products other than newsprint. Newsprint 
supplies from dollar sources come almost 
exclusively from Canada, and the proportion 
of total imports supplied by Canada has 
remained fairly constant. The United King- 
dom is the source of most nondollar imports, 
except for all chemical pulp and some con- 
struction paper coming from Scandinavia. 

There were no real shortages of paper in 
New Zealand in terms of minimum require- 
ments, but the use of paper doubtless would 
increase if the products were available. In 
the sense that a latent demand for paper 
products is present in New Zealand, paper 
is in chronic short supply, but supplies are 
adequate in terms of quantities normally in 
use over the past few years. Newsprint sup- 
plies are tight, but not as severely as in other 
nonproducing areas. New Zealand’s use of 
wrapping and other heavy papers is well 
below levels in the United States. 

No laws or regulations relating specifically 
to the pulp and paper industry were passed 
in New Zealand during 1951. The manufac- 
ture of paper products is licensed under the 
provisions of the Industrial Efficiency Act, 
1936, and no new manufacturing plants can 


be established without Government permis- 
sion. 
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NEWSPRINT DEMANDS IN FINLAND 


Demand for newsprint in Finland tends to 
be somewhat more stable than the demand 
for other grades of paper. Therefore, Fin- 
nish newsprint producers consider the out- 
look for 1952 with less anxiety than pro- 
ducers of wrapping, writing, printing and 
various other paper grades. Prices are ex- 
pected to drop sharply in markets where top 
prices have been obtained, but no significant 
decrease in Finland’s production of news- 
print is anticipated as a result. 


PRICE DEVELOPMENTS IN NORWAY 


Early in February the United Kingdom and 
France—principal markets for Norwegian 
pulp exports—imposed ceiling prices on im- 
ports of mechanical and chemical pulp. The 
ceilings were substantially lower than prices 
in effect during the last half of 1951. Since 
paper pulp, along with paper, constitutes the 
most important commodity export from Nor- 
way, this development has serious implica- 
tions to the Norwegian foreign-payments 
position. Although some decline in prices 
for both pulp and paper had been antici- 
pated, it is probable that without the controls 
instituted the decline would have been grad- 
ual rather than sharp. Norwegian reaction, 
as may be expected, has been sharply critical, 
especially of the suddenness of the action. 
Since it appears that the controls imposed 
will be effective despite any practical action 
that Norway may take, the principal inter- 
est in the trade is centered on the prevention 
of further attempts to institute unilateral 
control of export prices through the medium 
of State-enforced import price controls. 


Radio & Television 


TELEVISION IN BELGIUM 


It is reported that no radio and television 
show will be held in Brussels until television 
is organized in Belgium. If television should 
be ready by late 1952 a radio and television 
exhibition might be held then, but it now 
seems much more likely that there will be 
no such show until next year. 

Only a very restricted portion of Belgium 
is in position to receive the French station 
at Lille, and it is very probable that until 
television transmission is actually operating 
in Belgium, the sale of receiving sets there 
will be relatively limited. (See Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 21, 1952, p. 22.) 


TELEVISION IN DENMARK 


Denmark has a widespread interest in tele- 
vision. Despite disappointments in fulfill- 
ment of the plan for its establishment, the 
State Radio intends not only to continue 
television on its present basis but to expand 
by installing a transmitter in Skive, Jutland, 
to develop an additional market there for 
TV receivers. 

The television plan is believed to have 
fallen short for the following reasons: High 
cost of the receivers (about 3,000 crowns—ex- 
pected to be about 2,000), the effects of the 
Government’s tightening of money, and its 
consumption curtailment policy. (6.904 
Danish crowns = US$1.) 

At the time the Minister of Finance recom- 
mended the continuation at Copenhagen of 
the Danish experimental television service 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 8, 
1951, p. 22), Danish producers maintained 
they had orders pending from Argentina for 
spare parts for TV receivers which would 
more than offset their own expenditure of 
hard currency for required materials to 
manufacture 1,500 TV sets. However, it is 
now reported that Argentina has placed 
orders elsewhere and that relatively few 
television receivers have been purchased. 


MALAYAN IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


Late in February 1952, the Department of 
Public Relations of Singapore announced an 
agreement by the Colony of Singapore and 


the Federation of Malaya to restrict various 
nonessential imports to assist in solving the 
sterling area reserve problem. 

Total imports from Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation countries will 
be restricted to about the level of imports 
from these countries during 1951. Certain 
items have been placed on an individual 
licensing system, and their importation by 
individual importers will be limited to a 
given percentage of their 1951 imports of 
each item. Radio receiving sets were desig- 
nated at 100 percent of their 1951 imports. 


ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENTS, UNITED 
KINGDOM 


A mobile low-cost one-man-operated radar 
ground-control approach system which has 
been developed by E. K. Cole, Ltd. has aroused 
interest in the United Kingdom. Over 1,000 
successful airplane landings have proved the 
system’s effectiveness. The estimated sell- 
ing price is about $10,000. The system is 
strictly applicable to use at small airports 
where air-traffic congestion does not exist. 

A trailer transmitter came into service 
March 9 on a wave length of 285 meters to 
improve reception in western England. This 
is a temporary measure, pending construc- 
tion of a new low-power transmitting station 
at Fremington, Devon. 

The first experimental television school 
programs which are to begin on May 5 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 24, 1952, 
p. 27), will be for children of secondary- 
school age and, for technical reasons con- 
nected with the system of transmission, are 
now to be limited to six schools in north 
London. There will be 20 lessons during a 
4-week period, grouped into five series deal- 
ing with science, aesthetics, current affairs, 
travel, and the industrial scene. 


Rubber & Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil in 
January 1952 was estimated at 3,966 long 
tons, compared with 1,756 tons in December 
and 4,243 tons in January 1951. These figures 
represent gross weight with no allowance for 
moisture content. 

Production of washed and dried rubber in 
plants under contract to the Amazon Credit 
Bank totaled 2,854 tons in January, as against 
2,179 tons in December, and 3,119 tons in 
January a year ago. 

Shipments of natural rubber from produc- 
ing to consuming centers of Brazil declined 
to 900 tons in January from 1,501 tons in the 
preceding month. In January 1951 such 
shipments amounted to 2,304 tons. 

Advance figures indicate that 1,509 tons 
of rubber from Singapore were imported 
through the port of Santos in January 1952. 

The Amazon Credit Bank at the end of 
January held stocks of Brazilian rubber 
totaling 6,991 tons in shipping centers and 
2,637 tons in consuming centers, a total of 
9,628 tons. These stocks totaled 8,164 tons 
at the end of December and 10,549 tons on 
January 31, 1951. 

The gross weight of rubber production in 
Brazil in the year 1951 was estimated at 
26,347 tons, compared with 23,922 tons in 
1950. Output of washed and dried rubber 
totaled 24,312 tons in 1951, as against 20,623 
tons in the preceding year. Shipments of 
rubber from producing to consuming centers 
of Brazil amounted to 21,822 tons in 1951, 
compared with 20,796 tons in 1950. 

Production of reclaimed rubber in Porto 
Alegre was estimated at 678 toms in 1951. 
Output of reclaimed rubber in Sao Paulo 
was reported at 1,632 tons for the last 8 
months of 1951. f 

Natural rubber was imported into Brazil 
for the first time in 1951, and total imports 
for the year were 5,120 tons, all from Malaya. 
About 130 tons of synthetic rubber were 
imported through the port of Santos in 
1951. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation, 
Communications, and Utili- 
ties Divison, Office of Inter- 
national Trade ' 


Swedish American Line 
Proposes Construction of 
Passenger Liner 


The Board of Directors of the Swedish 
American Line decided at a recent meeting 
to order another passenger liner for its 
United States traffic. The vessel will prob- 
ably be a sister ship to the one now under 
construction at the De Schelde shipbuilding 
yard in Vlissinge, Netherlands. It will be of 
about 20,000 tons gross and will have a speed 
of about 19 knots and a passenger capacity 
of 750 to 800. 

A vessel of this type is considered the most 
suitaole for the Swedish American Line—not 
especially large but of highest quality and 
with every modern comfort and appointment 
to meet the demand of the usual Atlantic 
or cruising passenger. Tenders from a large 
number of Swedish and foreign shipbuilding 
yards are now being requested. It is antici- 
pated, however, that this second vessel will 
not be delivered before 1956 or 1957. Mean- 
time, the line will maintain its traffic with 
the 27-year-old Gripsholm and the 5-year- 
old ‘Stockholm, which will be disposed of as 
soon as the new vessels have been delivered. 

Delivery of the first vessel ordered from 
the De Schelde shipbuilding yard has been 
delayed because of the delay in deliveries of 
ship plate, and the launching will not take 
place before November of this year. 


Near Eastern Pipeline 
Operations 


Both pipeline companies terminating in 
Lebanon completed a successful year in 1951. 
The throughput of the Trans-Arabian Pipe- 
line Co. totaled 107,503,904 barrels, an aver- 
age of 294,531 barrels a day. A total of 
109,050,479 barrels were delivered to 720 
tankers calling at Sidon. Most of the cargoes 
were destined for Great Britain, Italy, France, 
and the United States. 

The Iraq Petroleum Co. reported normal 
pipeline tanker loading and refinery opera- 
tions during the year. The IPC throughput 
totaled 57,942,317 barrels, and tanker load- 
ings ex-Tripoli amounted to 54,212,473 bar- 
rels. A total of 4,064,146 barrels were 

delivered to IPC’s Tripoli refinery. 


Railroad Developments in 
Tunisia 


The Government-owned, privately oper- 
ated Chemins de Fer Tunisiens (CFT) con- 
tinued to operate on an interim basis 
throughout 1951. The expired lease has not 
been renewed, and it now seems unlikely 
that it will be for some time. In the mean- 
time, the lease company continues to oper- 
ate and carry out its plans for moderniza- 
tion of the road. Significant progress was 
made in 1951 toward modernization of the 
rolling stock of CFT, and most passenger 
trains and many freight trains were Diesel- 
powered by the year’s end. Carloadings on 
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CFT totaled 257,900 for the first 10 months 
of 1951. 

The Sfax-Gafsa Railroad, which serves 
southern Tunisia with 454 kilometers of nar- 
row-gage (l-meter) track, also progressed 


with its modernization. At the end of the 
year a steam locomotive on its lines was a 
rarity. During the first 10 months of the 
year carloadings were set at 196,400. 


Increase in Paraguay’s Postal 
Rates Announced 


All of Paraguay’s postal rates were in- 
creased effective February 6, 1952. Rates for 
domestic surface letters or letters to mem- 
bers of the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain doubled from 10 centimos for the first 
20 grams and 5 centimos for each subsequent 
20 grams. Surface letters to other foreign 
countries are now 50 centimos (formerly 30) 
for the first 20 grams and 25 for each sub- 
sequent 20 grams. All certifications (air or 
surface) are 40 centimos per letter. 

Foreign parcel-post rates are as follows: 


Gauranis ! 
Up to 1 kilogram 10 
Over 1 up to 3 kilograms : 20 
Over 3 up to 5 kilograms — | 
Over 5 up to 10 kilograms : . 60 
Over 10 up to 15 kilograms_. = . 80 
Over 15 up to 20 kilograms 3 100 


1 See footnote 1 below. 


Air-mail letters are classified on a 5-gram 
basis. Rates to various countries are as 
follows, in guaranis': 

Subh- 
sequent 


Country First 5 5-gram 

grams steps? 

United States 0. 55 0. 35 

Argentina, Peru, Panama, Ecuador . 40 . 20 

Chile and Bolivia : . 63 .43 
Mexico, Dominican Republic, Honduras, 

El Salvador, Guatemala, the Guianas 50 . 30 
Spain 1.00 . 80 
Uruguay and Colombia . 52 . 32 
Brazil . 35 15 
Europe (except Spain) 1. 30 . 80 
Australasia, China, Japan, Asia, Africa, 

and the Near East . 200 1. 50 

2? An extra 10 centimos is charged between 20 and 25 
grams, 


Shipping Conditions in 
New Zealand 


Several significant developments in ocean 
shipping occurred in New Zealand during 
1951. The collapse of the waterside strike 
ended a long period of wrangling and ineffi- 
cient handling of cargo, and although the 
port labor problem is by no means ideal it 
is improving. 

Increased shipping rates are a matter of 
great concern to New Zealanders. Freight 
rates have been climbing steadily since the 
war, and the issue came to a climax during 
the strike when the London-controlled ship- 


ping lines imposed a 50 percent surcharge on 


‘At parity, 6 quaranis=US$1; at free rate, 
23.50 guaranis = US$1. 


ae 









all oversea cargoes to make up losses which 
the companies had suffered as a result of the 
tie-up of vessels in New Zealand waters. This 
action aroused a storm of public protest, and 
shipping companies withdrew the surcharge 
after it had been in operation less than 3 
months. The companies announced, how- 
ever, that shipping rates would have to be 
increased again later in the year because of 
higher operating costs, and in October 1951 
another general increase of 10 percent be- 
came effective. 


Beira Railway Operations 


Endangered By Floods 


The Beira Railway of Mozambique carries 
all imports from the port of Beira to Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia. There have been sev- 
eral minor washouts on the line, but they 
have been quickly repaired. However, an 
official of the Beira Railway stated that the 
Pungwe River was at a higher flood stage in 


early February than it had been in 20 years © 


and was still rising. If the rainy season con- 
tinued, serious damage was expected to occur 
on the line especially between the 28- and 
43-mile posts. The Zambezi River was also 
in high flood. Should it rise much higher 
there was a possibility that it would over- 
flow into one of the tributaries of the Pungwe 
and cause additional flooding of the Pungwe 
flats. 


Pakistan Approves Railway 
Expenditures 


The Standing Finance Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly of Pakistan approved 
on January 8, 1952, the expenditure of 155,- 
000,000 rupees for the capital works pro- 
gram of the Pakistan railways during 1952- 
53. The program includes extension and 
rehabilitatoin of the track of both railways, 
continuation of jetty construction at Chitta- 
gong (under Eastern Bengal Railway ad- 
ministration), additional staff quarters, and 
the purchase of Diesel-electric and oil-burn- 
ing locomotives and passenger coaches, most 
of which were on order in February. Ap- 
proval was given to the planned conversion 
of the existing Jacobabad-Kashmor section 
of the North Western Railway from narrow 
to broad gage and its extension north via 
Dera Ghazi Khan to connect with the Sher- 
ahah-Kundian line at Kot Adu after cross- 
ing the Indus River. Construction of a 
broad-gage line from Tando Mohammed 
Khan to Moghalbin in the Lower Sind 
barrage area and completion of the Sylhet- 
Chattak meter-gage line in East Pakistan 
were sanctioned. 


Paraguay Central 
Railway Operation 


Paraguay’s one public carrier railroad, the 
Paraguay Central Railway, continued its op- 
erations in 1951 with no great change except 
in freight rates, which were raised 20 percent 
on March 30; and on July 9, both freight and 
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passenger rates were further increased 30 
percent. It is reported that the principal 
needs of the railway are for rails and ties, 
and it is believed that the latter could be 
obtained in Paraguay, whereas the rails 
would have to be imported. Furthermore, 
imported rails, if new, would have to come 
from outside South America. 

The end of a 3-year period during which 
the Paraguayan Government in return for 
a special concession from the railway allowed 
the latter the right to fix its own rates ex- 
pired on March 31, 1951. Shortly before the 
expiration date, the administrator of the 
railway requested a 10-year extension of the 
privileges and exemptions which the Govern- 
ment had granted in the 1948 agreement. 
The Government refused this request but 
agreed to extend the privileges and exemp- 
tions until the end of 1951 and in the mean- 
time to set up a special commission to in- 
vestigate the railroad’s claim that it is losing 
money. The investigation was completed in 
September and the report finished in Novem- 
ber. At the close of the year it was still 
being considered by the Minister of Public 
Works. Although not yet released, it is 
stated that the report recommends immedi- 
ate repair of ties and ballast and the pur- 
chase of a considerable quantity of new 
rolling stock. 


Nigeria Increases Rail Fares 


As of February 1, 1952, the third-class 
railway fares of the Nigerian rail lines were 
raised from a halfpenny a mile to 14% pence 
a mile. Increased operating costs were given 
as the reason for increasing fares. 


South Sumatra Rehabilitates 
Its Highways 


With the exception of the territory of the 
former Negara Sumatra Selatan (the Dutch 
South Sumatran State) the highways of the 
outstretched Province of South Sumatra 
were in ruined condition 2 years ago; many 
were unsuitable for driving and a few were 
even overgrown. After limited repairs were 
made in 1950, an important part of the 7,000 
kilometers of highway in South Sumatra 
were restored last year. It is expected that 
50 percent of the highways will be well re- 
paired this year. In addition to the restora- 
tion of highways much attention is being 
given to the repair of a number of destroyed 
bridges. In North Bengkulen alone 88 
bridges were destroyed. At many places in 
the Province emergency bridges were built 
and these will be replaced with Bailey bridges 
in 1952; in Palembang 280 of these bridges 
have been received. 


Argentina’s Gas and Power 
Production Increased in 1951 


Argentina’s production of manufactured 
gas in 1951 is estimated to have exceeded the 
preceding year’s total of 255,500,000 cubic 
meters. Natural-gas production increased 
sharply, from 62,100,000 to 100,200,000 cubic 
meters, a reflection of the completion of the 
first compressor station on the gas pipeline 
between Comodoro Rivadavia and Buenos 
Aires. An additional compressor station be- 
ing built in General Canessa was expected to 
increase daily deliveries through the pipe- 
line from 340,000 to 500,000 cubic meters. 
In the absence of distribution facilities in 
Buenos Aires, the gas was mixed with re- 
finery gas for delivery to power plants in the 
Buenos Aires-La Plata area. 

Electric-power production in the first 6 
months of 1951 totaled 2,285 million kw.-hr., 
a gain of 6.2 percent over output in the like 
period of 1950. Output. for the year 1950 
was 4,430 million kw.-hr. Approximately 57 
percent of the country’s total power produc- 
tion is produced in the Federal Capital and 
24 percent in the Province of Buenos Aires. 
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Although there has been a steady increase 
in electric-energy generation annually, pro- 
duction facilities have been seriously over- 
taxed and unable to meet the growing de- 
mand for power. In October the Govern- 
ment announced that it had contracted with 
German firms for a four-unit 300,000-kw. 
thermoelectric power plant to be erected 
within 3 years at San Nicolas, near Rosario. 


Air France Issues Preliminary 


1951 Traffic Figures 


Preliminary figures recently released by 
Air France indicate that the airline increased 
its activities in virtually all traffic categories 
during the past year. The number of pas- 
sengers rose to approximately 962,000, which 
figure represents an increase of 24 percent 
from the 774,906 passengers in 1950. Freight 
increased 13 percent and mail, 9 percent. 

The following tabulation gives the actual 
1950 and preliminary 1951 figures for each 
category of activity: 


Traffic of Air France, 1950 and 1951 


Per- 


Satognrw or or cent 
Category 1950 1951 1 ft 
crease 
Kilometers flown 
number 48, 452, 899 48, 000, 000 
Passengers carried 
number_.- 774, 906 962,000; 24 
Mail carried 
kilograms 6, 954, 460 7, 600, 000) 9 
Freight carried_do 28, 670, 956 32, 500, 000 13 


Passenger- kilometers 
number __/|1, 134, 923, 830 
Mail ton-kilometers 
number 
Freight ton-kilometers 
number 


, 273, 000, 000; 12 


14, 262, 550 15, 400,000; 8.5 


38, 161, 707 42, 000,000) 10 


! Preliminary figures. 


Launching of the 
King Alexander 


The 5,770-gross-ton cargo liner King Alez- 
ander was launched by the Belfast ship- 
building firm of Harland and Wolff, Ltd., on 
February 14, 1952. 

The vessel was built on modern lines for 
the King Line, Ltd., under Lloyd’s and Min- 
istry of Transport Survey. The hull is di- 
vided into eight watertight compartments 
by seven watertight bulkheads. A double 
bottom suitably divided is fitted fore and 
aft and arranged for the carriage of fresh 
water, water ballast, oil fuel, and lubricating 
oil, the fore peak being arranged for water 
ballast and the after peak for fresh water 
or water ballast. A deep tank forward of 
the machinery space is arranged for oil fuel, 
or water ballast, or general cargo. There 
are four main cargo holds, two forward and 
two aft of the machinery space with corre- 
sponding ‘tween deck. Completion of the 
vessel is expected in May 1952. 


Ozean-Stinnes Linien Start 
Scheduled Freight 


Service to Habana 


The Ozean-Stinnes Linien of Hamburg 
have announced the beginning of a fort- 
nightly freight service to Habana and Vera- 
cruz out of Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam, 
and Antwerp. A. Bona y Cia of Habana is 
the agent. t 

In October 1950, the Ozean Line and the 
Stinnes Line started a monthly service to 
Cuba and to Mexico but did not adhere to 
fixed sailing dates. In July 1951, the call 
at Habana was discontinued because of the 
large volume of cargo carried to Mexico and 
the shortage of ships. 

Six vessels, all of less than 5,000 dead- 
weight tons, are expected to be engaged in 


the fortnightly service. The vessels are the 
Westfalen, Clare Hugo Stinnes, Glucksburg, 
Norsum, Lystum, and Dulering. The service 
will compete with the existing Hamburg 
Amerika Linie service to Cuba. 


Truck Traffic Gains 
In Lebanon 
Although the Damas-Hama-et Prolonge- 


ments (DHP) Railway of Lebanon continues 
to carry most of the heavy merchandise, 


.such as iron, sugar, and wheat, truck trans- 


port has increased in importance and most 
of the less bulky material is moved this way. 
Officials of the Service des Statistiques be- 
lieve that truck transport has eclipsed rail 
transportation in importance but add that 
no statistics are available. Truck transport 
with Iraq was very important in 1951, and 
Officials of Levant Express Transport, the 
principal carrier, state that their shipments 
in 1951 were double those in 1950. 


Switzerland Authorizes 
Trial Television Service 


The Swiss Government has issued a decree 
authorizing a contribution of up to 2,400,000 
Swiss francs toward establishing a trial tele- 
vision service at Zurich. This trial service 
is to extend over a period of 3 years at a total 
estimated cost of 4,000,000 francs. The can- 
ton and city of Zurich will contribute 100,- 
000 francs each toward this project; the Ra- 
dio Association (Rundspruchgesellschaft), 
900,000 francs; and the remainder is expected 
to be provided locally by the trade and from 
receiver license fees. 

Operation was to have begun in the spring 
of 1952, but the U. S. Legation at Bern has 
been informed that this will not be possible 
because of the lengthy deliberations in Par- 
liament. It is therefore postponed for an 
entire year and the initial programs are to 


be only from the studio and only for 2 or 3 
hours a week. 


Aviation Progress in 
Union of South Africa 


The Minister of Transport, Union of South 
Africa, has announced that development of 
the new national airport at Bellville, near 
Cape Town, may be abandoned temporarily 
in favor of renovation of the airport at 
Wingfield and at the same time extension of 
the runways there to make them suitable for 
jet aircraft. He stated that an official inves- 
tigation into the desirability of this course 
of action would be launched. Construction 
of the new national airport at Bellville was 
begun shortly after the end of World War II, 
and the sum of £900,000 of the total esti- 
mated cost of £5,000,000 has already been 
spent on the project. 


Expansion by 
Rhodesia Railways 


Rhodesia Railways has cleared up the back- 
log of freight at Umtali and is now in a posi- 
tion to move westward approximately 2,000 
gross tons of freight a day. However, until 
the Beira line receives new locomotive power 
it cannot deliver this tonnage to Umtali. 

Surveying has started for the line from 
Bannockburn toward the point where the 
Lourenco Marques rail link will cross the 
Rhodesian border. As soon as the rainy sea- 
son ends work will begin on the culverts and 
earthworks to be built by the Rhodesia Rail- 
ways. Bids for laying the line will be called 
for, to start immediately upon receipt of the 
first 100 miles of track. There will be no- 
large bridges on the Rhodesian section, as 
the line will run on the watershed between 
the Lundi and the Tokwe Rivers. 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Paris Trade Fair Anticipates 
Record Number of Exhibitors 


The annual Paris International Trade Fair 
will be held May 17 to June 2, 1952, at the 
Porte de Versailles located in the city. In 
1951 the total exhibition area of the fair cov- 
ered 265,000 square meters (1 sq. meter— 
10.76 sq. ft.). The organizing committee is 
making additional exhibition space avail- 
able this year, and for this resaon it esti- 
mates that “the 1952 fair will see the highest 
number of exhibitors ever present at any 
trade fair in any country.’ Some 30 nations 
will be represented at the 1952 event, either 
directly or through agents. Also the fol- 
lowing nations are organizing a collective 
official section: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

This fair usually attracts a large number 
of visitors. In 1951, 2,500,000 attended, from 
many countries of the world. Visitors can 
facilitate their trip if they obtain “carte de 
legitimation” (official visitors’ card) from 
French commercial or Consular representa- 
tives located in various cities in the United 
States or from the Comite de la Foire de 
Paris, 23 Rue Notre-Dame-des-Victories, 
Paris 2em, France. 

A previous announcement on the 1952 
event, containing results on last year’s fair, 
was published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKiY 
November 19, 1951. 


International Lighting 


Show To Be Held in May 


The Fourth International Lighting Exposi- 
tion and Conference scheduled for May 6 to 
9, 1952, in Cleveland, Ohio, is sponsored by 
the Industrial and Commercial Lighting 
Equipment Section of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. The last sim- 
ilar event was held in the spring of 1949, and 
the previous one in the fall of 1947, both in 
Chicago. 

Foreign exhibitors and visitors are invited 
to participate in the 1952 exhibition, states 
B. F. Stevens, Public Relations Counsel. 

Further information including cost of 
space and booth arrangements may be ob- 
tained from F. J. Martin, Secretary, Exposi- 
tion Operating Committee, Industrial and 
Commercial Lighting Equipment Section, 
National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 


Technicians to Take Part in 
European Chemical Convention 


Chemists, chemical engineers, and other 
technicians from all parts of the world have 
indicated their intention to attend the Euro- 
pean Convention of Chemical Engineering to 
be held in Frankfurt am Main, Germany, 
May 18-25, 1952, according to its ‘sponsors. 
The Convention is being arranged jointly by 
the German Association for Chemical Appa- 
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ratus, known as DECHEMA, and the Society 
of Industrial Chemistry, Paris, France, in 
connection with the tenth Chemical Engi- 
neering Apparatus Exhibition (ACHEMA- 
x). 

Technical and scientific societies from 
Spain, Luxembourg, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Switzerland, Greece, and Austria, have 
indicated their intention to participate in 
the Convention. At the same time, the So- 
ciety of Industrial Chemistry will hold its 
twenty-fifth International Congress of 
Chemical Engineering, and the Society of 
German Chemists and the DECHEMA their 
Annual General Meeting. 

Program of the events, to be published 
in English, French, and German, can be ob- 
tained from, and notification of participa- 
tion in the Convention should be made to, 
the Société de Chimie Industrielle, 28, Rue 
Saint Dominique, Paris (7e) for Latin coun- 
tries and to the DECHEMA, Frankfurt am 
Main 13, P. O. Box 1337, for other countries. 

An announcement concerning the Tenth 
Chemical Engineering and Apparatus Exhi- 
bition (ACHEMA-X) appeared in ForreIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 10, 1951. 


Frankfurt International 
Auto Show Postponed 


The International Automobile Exhibition 
originally scheduled for Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany, this spring, and later announced 
for September 18-28, has been postponed, 
states a recent communication from the U.S. 
Consul General in that city. New dates are 
March 19-29, 1953. 

The September dates were released in the 
article on German fairs published in the 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 17, 1952. 


Far East International Fair 


Slated for 1952 in Seattle 


Seattle will be the site for the Washington 
State-FPar East International Trade Fair 
whith will occupy two floors of the city’s 
Civic Auditorium, September 6 to 14, 1952. 
Approximately 70,000 sq. ft. of display space 
is available. It is being organized and 
sponsored by the International Trade Fair, 
Inc., Seattle, Washington. 

The general manager states that exhibitors 
have been invited from Japan, Thailand, 
Formosa, India, Pakistan, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Hongkong, Vietnam (formerly French 
Indochina), and Indonesia, as well as from 
the State of Washington. Primarily a com- 
mercial fair, a minimum of space will be de- 
voted to cultural exhibits. Approximately 
100 booths will be made available to Far 
East merchants free of charge. The spon- 
sors will assume all costs of handling the 
merchandise of Far East exhibitors from the 
time such merchandise is unloaded at the 
Seattle Foreign Trade Zone docks and shall 
return such merchandise to the Trade Zone 
docks at the conclusion of the fair. Retail 
sales will not be permitted. English-speak- 
ing representatives of Far East producers will 
be present to answer questions, quote prices, 















and give delivery dates on products from 
their respective countries. 

An agent soon will be assigned to Tokyo 
to represent the Fair Board and to make 
contact with Far East government Officials, 
Chamber of Commerce foreign-trade groups 


and manufacturers. The agent will assist 
exhibitors in determining the products most 
likely to sell in the United States market. 
Buyers from all over the United States will 
be invited to attend this international event, 
and look over goods produced in the State 
of Washington as well as from the Far East- 
ern and South-East Asian countries and ter- 
ritories. Some 75 booths will be available for 
Washington State importers, manufacturers, 
steamship lines, and other exhibitors. 
Further data on this event may be ob- 
tained from Theodore Schmidt, General 
Manager, International Trade Fair, Inc., 215 
Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Washington. 


Foreign Exhibits To Be 
Seen at Swedish Trade Fair 


The Thirty-fifth Swedish Industries Fair 
to be held at Géteborg, May 17-25, will com- 
prise, in addition to 800 domestic exhibits, 
about 40 displays from Denmark and Norway. 
The exhibits of the latter two countries will 
occupy about 1,000 sq. meters (1 sq. 
meter = 10.76 sq. ft.). An item on this event 
was published in the FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, February 25, 1952. 


Israel Announces “‘Conquest of 
Desert Exhibition” for 1953 


An International Exhibition and Fair to 
be known as “The Conquest of the Desert” 
is scheduled for Jerusalem, Israel, April 16— 
May 19, 1953. An _ exhibition company, 
jointly owned by the Government of Israel, 
the Jewish Agency, the Jewish National 
Fund, and the Palestine Jewish Colonization 
Association, and capitalized at I£60,000 will 
organize and operate the event at the Con- 
vention Center and the adjacent outdoor 
area. The main building will provide 3,000 
sq. meters of display space, 2,000 of which 
will be for Governmental exhibits (1 sq. 
meter=10.76 sq. ft.). The remaining 1,000 
sq. meters will be available to commercial 
firms, together with 5,000 sq. meters of floor 
space in pavilions and open-sided sheds to 
be erected by the Exhibition company or 
private exhibitors, immediately adjacent to 
the main building. There are also 30,000 sq. 
meters of open-air space around the main 
building for commercial exhibits. 

Two types of participation are being soli- 
cited: (1) Exhibits of governments, with 
which Israel has diplomatic relations, in- 
terested in showing their achievements in 
the fields of irrigation, soil conservation, 
afforestation, agricultural production and 
processing, building, transportation and 
power supply, agricultural colonization, town 
planning and scientific research, and (2) 
displays by private commercial firms of 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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{[Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
eontaining more detailed information, may he 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


HIDES AND SKINS EXporRT RULES EASED 


Equine hides, deer hides and skins, and 
sole leather may now be exported to most 
destinations throughout the world without 
specific approval. Exports to the U.S. 5S. R. 
and its satellites, and to Hong Kong and 
Macao, will continue to require individual 
export licenses issued by the OIT. 

Easing of the domestic supply situation, 
resulting from the fact that military orders 
did not come up to expectations and also 
from a weakening of civilian demand, has 
permitted such relaxation. Foreign demand 
is not abnormally large. 

The commodities designated as equine 
hides in today’s order include horse, colt, ass, 
donkey, mule, and pony hides; deer hides and 
skins include those of the antelope, deer, elk, 
moore, caribou, and gazelle. The leather 
group includes sole leather, bends, backs, and 
sides; boot and shoe cut stock; and sole, welt- 
ing, and belting leather offal. (OIT—963, 
Mar. 25, 1952.) 


COAL REMOVED FROM POSITIVE LIST 


Allocation and licensing of coal exports 
from the United States, required since No- 
vember 1, 1951, end April 1. 

Lower estimates of coal requirements from 
the principal importing countries, and the 
easing of the shipping shortage ana port 
congestion in this country, are the main 
reasons for this move. 

The allocation and licensing program was 
begun last November to assure that other free 
nations would receive an equitable share of 
essential supplies of coal for the mutual de- 
fense production program. 

The licensing program has been adminis- 
tered by the Office of International Trade, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. The Mutual 
Security Agency, as claimant for the Western 
European nations, has determined alloca- 
tions for each country, in conjunction with 
the Coal Committee of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, and with 
other interested U. S. Government agencies. 

The changed situation stems, in part, from 
the fact that Western European coal produc- 
tion is increasing, and consumption was held 
down during the past winter, due to com- 
paratively mild weather, as well as controlled 
distribution and use of available supplies. 
In addition, heavy rainfall increased the 
production of hydroelectric power, lessening 
requirements for coal as fuel for power 
plants. 

Export licenses are still required to export 
coke, which remains on the Positive List. 
(OIT-964, March 25, 1952.) 


LONDON FirM DENIED U. S. EXPORT 
PRIVILEGES 


International Marketers, Ltd., of London, 
England, and two directors of the firm, Ivan 
Otto Schwartz and Arnost Polak, have been 
denied all U. S. export privileges until Jan- 
uary 31, 1953, for violating export controls. 

The firm and its directors violated export 
regulations by submitting to an American 
exporter a false order for five tractors, pur- 
portedly from a Swiss firm, to support an 
application for a license to export the tractors 
to Switzerland. 

OIT discovered the order was false and pre- 
vented shipment of the tractors by refusing 
an export license. 


April 14, 1952 


| Export-Control Developments 


The denial order, issued after a compliance 
hearing, follows an earlier order temporarily 
suspending Schwarz, Polak, and their firm 
from participating in any validated license 
shipments from the United States. (OIT- 
968—March 31, 1952.) 


HIDES AND SKINS FREED FROM EXPORT 
QUOTAS 


Export quota restrictions were removed 
from wet cattle hides, and wet and dry calf 
and kip skins on April 1. 

Exports of these commodities, including 
cattle-hide parts, are placed on “open end” 
licensing for the second quarter of 1952, but 
individual export licenses issued by OIT will 
still be required for security reasons and 
to protect domestic supplies. 

An improved supply-demand situation 
has enabled OIT to discontinue the quota 
restriction, it was explained. (OIT-—967, 
March 28, 1952.) 


EXPORT PRIVILEGES DENIED 


Irving Marton, Olga Marton, and their 
export firm, Marton Distributors, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have been denied all export priv- 
ileges for 9 months because of unethical 
practices before the Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The denial order provides that an addi- 
tional 6 months’ suspension shall be held 
in abeyance, provided the Martons and their 
firm do not commit any further export- 
control violations. 

In addition, for the duration of U.S. export 
controls, Irving and Olga Marton are excluded 
from appearing personally in any Department 
of Commerce offices in connection with any 
export-control matters. 

The Martons offered two OIT licensing 
Officials “gifts”! of $200 and $300 in connection 
with their export licenses and applications. 
They did not contest the charges, waived all 
right to a hearing, and consented to the 
denial order. 

The order follows two temporary suspen- 
sion orders, issued June 29, 1951, immediately 
following the violation. The earlier suspen- 
sion orders were announced by OIT on July 
3, 1951 (press release OIT—779). (OIT—969, 
March 31, 1952.) 


FURNACE-BLACK EXPORTS FREED FROM 
Quota RESTRICTIONS 


Exports of furnace carbon black now are 
being licensed on an “open-end” basis, with- 
out quota restrictions. 

Relaxation has been made possible by the 
improved supply situation of furnace black. 
Stocks are now ample, and new facilities are 
scheduled to bring further increases in U. 8. 
output within the next few months. 

Though furnace-black exports no longer 
will be limited to a specified quantity per 
quarter, they will be controlled by OIT to 
protect national security and to assure suffi- 
cient margin in domestic supplies to meet 
any sudden rise in furnace-black require- 
ments for U. S. military or civilian tire pro- 
duction. 

Furnace black has been under export 
quotas for the past year. Contact (channel) 
black, which has been more freely available, 
has not been under export quotas. However, 
export licenses will continue to be required 
for all grades of black. (OIT-—970, April 1, 
1952.) 


MorE CARBON STEEL FOR EXPORT IN 
SECOND QUARTER 


An additional 31,000-ton quota of carbon- 
steel wire, wire products, and wire rods has 
been made available for export licensing un- 
der the Controlled Materials Plan in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1952. 


‘available. 


This brings the second-quarter export 
quota of CMP carbon steel to a total of 383,- 
678 tons. 

The supplementary quota was established 
by the Defense Production Administration 
following a request by OIT and the Mutual 
Security Agency. The request was made on 
the grounds that: (1) The supply situation 
of wire and wire products is easing, and (2) 
OIT is holding export license applications 
for a considerable tonnage of material which 
mills have indicated they could produce in 
the second quarter if export licenses were 
These pending applications in- 
clude some filed by the export departments 
of producing mills, as well as many filed by 
merchant exporters to whom the mills have 
made new second-quarter commitments, sub- 
ject to approval of export licenses. 

License applications for exports against 
the supplementary allocation will be ap- 
proved only if the applicants submit docu- 
mentary evidence that the material covered 
by their applications will be available to 
them from mill or other sources in the second 
quarter. . 

Evidence of availability of material covered 
by applications already on file in OIT should 
be in the form of a commitment from a mill 
or other supplier for delivery in April, May, 
or June. If new applications are filed, such 
documentary evidence should be attached. 
The words “SECOND-QUARTER SUPPLEMENTARY 
Quota” should be clearly and conspicuously 
marked across the face of such applications. 
(OIT-971, April 1, 1952.) 


Swiss IMPORTER DENIED U. S. Export 
EGES 


Alphonse Wiederkehr, an importer in 
Zurich, Switzerland, has been denied U. S. 
export privileges until August 30, 1953, be- 
cause he diverted 30 tons of U. S. cylinder 
oil to Hungary in February 1950, in viola- 
tion of export controls. 

In ordering the oil from an American firm, 
Wiederkehr stated that Switzerland was to 
be the ultimate destination. When the oil 
arrived in Europe, Wiederkehr diverted it to 
Hungary, contrary to the terms of the export 
license issued by OIT. The American ex- 
porter had no knowledge of Wiederkehr’s 
intention to violate U. S. export regulations. 

This order follows a temporary suspension 
order under which Wiederkehr has been 
denied U. S. export privileges:since August 
30, 1951. (OIT-973, April 3, 1952.) 
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67. Germany—Paetzel & Sell (wholesaler 
of tractors and agricultural implements), 
Hofer Strasse, Naila/Ofr., Bavaria, requests 
purchase quotations for D4 caterpillar 
tractors. 

68. Germany—L. Unduetsch (importer and 
wholesaler of charcoal), 195 Georg-Groening- 
strasse, Bremen, is interested in purchasing 
charcoal (hard- and softwood), lump, gran- 
ulated, and pulverized, preferably packed in 
jute bags, but paper bags are acceptable. 


Agency Opportunities 


69. Australia—Wood & Erlanger (importer, 
exporter), 6 Henry Street, Kew (Melbourne), 
wishes to act as representative for American 
manufacturers of pneumatic tools, builders’ 
equipment, and electrical, Diesel, and heavy 
machinery. Firm states that these items are 
needed for numerous Government-sponsored 
industrial or other related developments 
involving construction of hospitals and 
housing and water conservation. 

70. Belgium—Ets. Andre (Delaunois), S. A. 
(importer, exporter), 574 Chaussée de 
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Haecht, Brussels 3, seeks agency for road- 
building equipment. 

71. Belgium—Compagnie des Compteurs et 
Manometres (manufacturer, exporter), 80, 
rue Bas-Rhieux, Liége, wishes to obtain 
agency in the Benelux area for industrial 
automatic regulators used for temperatures 
and pressures. 

72. Belgium—S. A. de Transport Plouvier 
& Co. (shipowner, ship’s agent and forward- 
ing agent), Canal des Récollets, 28, Antwerp, 
wishes to act as agent for United States 
firms desiring to charter tramping vessels 
for one or more voyages to or from the port 
of Antwerp. Firm indicates its fees are ac- 
cording to the Antwerp port maritime regu- 
lations, and it will furnish quotations on 
request. ; 

73. Canada—Associated Clock Industries 
Ltd. (manufacturer of advertising clocks and 
time clocks; manufacturer’s agent handling 
time clocks, time devices, and switches), 8 
Craig Street West, Montreal, Quebec, offers 
Canada-wide distribution for time controls, 
timing devices, industrial clocks, and 
switches. : 

74. Chile—Francisco Diaz Miranda (com- 
mission merchant handling farm products), 
Casilla 3239, 975 Agustinas, Santiago, desires 
to represent a United States exporter of 
wheat. 

75. Cuba—Ramon Quintero Cepero (com- 
mission merchant), Calle 10 No. 68 entre 9 
y 11, La Sierra, Habana, wishes to represent 
American manufacturers, on a commission 
basis, of operating room lamps, hospital beds, 
and invalid chairs. 


Foreign Visitors 


76. Belgium—Georges De Weerdt, repre- 
senting De Weerdt & De Cleer, S. P. R. L. 
(importer, exporter, agent), 56/58 Vrijhan- 
delstraat, Merxem-Antwerp, is interested in 
foodstuffs and confectionery items. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 5, via New York, for a 
visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: Statler Hotel, 
Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Pitts- 
burgh. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

77. England—Duncan Hunter, representing 
Crepe Sizes Ltd. (manufacturer of rayon 
sizes), Friar Street Works, Lenton, Notting- 
ham, is interested in establishing markets 
for rayon sizes, and offers to license firms to 
manufacture rayon sizes in the United 
States; he is also interested in obtaining dis- 
tributing rights and/or manufacturing li- 
censes for American products in England and 
western Europe. Scheduled to arrive May 1, 
via Canadian border, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Quaker Vhemical Products 
Corporation, Conshohocken, Pa. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Cin- 
cinnati. 

78. Greece—Costas Nicolaidis, representing 
“FAREL” Greek Pharmaceutical Products 
Manufacturing Co.—Costas Nicolaidis S. A. 
(manufacturer of pharmaceuticals and pat- 
ent medicines), 7 Marni Street, Athens, is 
interested in obtaining information on man- 
ufacturing processes for proprietary pharma- 
ceutical specialties and plastic molding pow- 
ders. Also, he invites licensing proposals and 
technical and financial assistance from first- 
class pharmaceutical firms for the manufac- 
ture in Greece of original specialties as well 
as antibiotics. Scheduled to arrive the mid- 
dle of April, for a visit of 2or3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Garber Export Corporation, 37 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

79. Italy—Commendatore Adolfo Orsi; rep- 
resenting Officine Alfieri Maserati S. P. A. 
(manufacturer of machine tools and automo- 
biles), 322 viale Ciro Menotti, Modena, is 
interested in studying the United States 
market in machine tools and the automobile 
industry. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
April, via New York, for a visit of about 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Wright Aeronau- 
tical Co., Wood-Ridge, New Jersey. Itiner- 
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ary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, and Indian 
apolis. 

80. Netherlands—Q. G. van Trigt, repre- 
senting N. V. Arcon, 34 Vondelstraat, Amster- 
dam, is interested in exporting to the United 
States shoes, orthopedic products, and shoe 
appliances. Scheduled to arrive April 1, via 
New York, for a month’s visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: Hotel Shelton, Forty-ninth Street and 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Buffalo, and 
Washington, D. C. 

81. New Zealand—A. C. Ratcliffe, repre- 
senting Speedway Products Ltd. (foundry 
engineers, manufacturer of heating equip- 
ment and electric refrigerator cabinets and 
similar lines), 26 Albert Street, Auckland, is 
interested in obtaining United States licenses 
to manufacture in New Zealand lines associ- 
ated with firm’s activties as manufacturing 
engineers, oil-burning specialists, die casters, 
and founders. Also, requests technical in- 
formation on the latest die-casting and 
foundry methods. Scheduled to arrive April 
3, via San Francisco or Los Angeles, for a 
visit of 4 to 5 weeks. U.S. address: c/o E. J. 
Melrose, 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Worcester, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, and Bridgeport. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

82. Union of South Africa—S. W. A. 
Haynes, representing Algodon (Pty.) Ltd. 
(agent), 63 Washington House, Commis- 
sioner Street (P. O. Box 3096), Johannes- 
burg, is interested in consolidating existing 
agencies held by Algodon (Pty.) Ltd., mainly 
for raw cotton, cotton fabrics, and industrial 
chemicals; also interested in exploring pos- 
sibilities of exporting fluorspar to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive April 29, via 
New York, for a month’s visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. Itinerary: 
New York, Nashville, and Dallas. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—El Salvador. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Syria. 

Boat’ and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Dominican Republic. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—lIreland. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—France. 

Cordage, Rope, and Twine Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Netherlands. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Denmark. 

Hospitals—Libya. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Union of South Africa. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Dominican Republic. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Ireland. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Bar- 
bados. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Morocco. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers and Exporters—Belgium. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—Finland. 

Textile Industry—Finland. 





Imports of drugs and medicines into India 
during the year ended April 1, 1951, were 
valued at 9.9 million rupees, against 7.8 
million in the preceding year (1 rupee=ap- 
proximately $0.21 U. S. currency), according 
to the foreign press. 
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buttons, costume jewelry, and similar arti- 
cles, from the Netherlands and England. 
These are the first import quotas issued dur- 
ing 1952, although some sworn declaration 
commodities may be imported. 

The foreign-exchange profit fund 
amounted to 81,000,000 pesos in 1951. Of 
this total, 54,000,000 pesos were used for 
subsidies to reduce the cost of living and 
the remainder for agricultural industries 
and other subsidies. At present, the fund is 
administered by the Executive Branch of 
the Government at is discretion, but at a re- 
cent meeting, the Finance Minister suggested 
that as it was becoming so large, its spend- 
ing should be authorized by the Legislature. 
For the 7 years from 1940 to 1946, the fund 
amounted to 85,000,000 pesos, but for the 5 
years from 1947 to 1951 it amounted to 
261,000,000 pesos. It has been estimated that 
it will amount to 40,000,000 pesos in 1952. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


The Anglo packing house at Fray Bentos 
remained closed, and there was no indication 
as to when its 2,500 employees would return 
to work. All of them have been drawing a 
kind of unemployment allowance from a meat 
compensation fund. The textile associations 
have been conducting intensive advertising 
campaigns to show that the country’s textile 
industry should be supported by the people 
of Uruguay because of its position in the 
economic life of the country. There are about 
12,500 textile workers in Montevideo and 
about 3,700 in the remainder of the country. 

During February and the first part of 
March, most of the retail stores in Monte- 
video had special summer sales, but custom- 
ers’ response has not been active. During 
Carnival Week (February 24—March 1), many 
of the stores closed so that their employees 
could have part of their annual holidays. 
Wholesalers and distributors have reversed 
the positions that they took about a year 
ago, and many of them are advertising in 
newspapers and over the radio for customers 
that heretofore had sought out the seller. 
This is particularly noticeable in motor ve- 
hicles. Theater attendance has dropped since 
the first of the year, and hotels and restau- 
rants are also experiencing reduced business. 

Collections are falling behind, especially 
in the interior, and there is a strong demand 
for cash. Banks are constantly asking for 
more deposits, and many stocks are being 
sold at prices lower than when purchased 
primarily because the owners of the stocks 
need cash. 

Cost oF LIVING 


The consumption of milk in Montevideo is 
considerably less since the price was raised 
30 percent (from 20 to 26 centesimos a liter) 
in January. The following examples give 
an indication of the rise in the cost of living 
since 1939, the price of beef increased 95 per- 
cent; lamb prices rose 110 percent; and milk 
prices rose 650 percent. To avoid another 
increase in the price of bread, the Govern- 
ment has decided to subsidize an increase 
of wages for bakers and to make payments 
from the foreign-exchange fund. 


LABOR 


Restlessness in labor groups has become 
noticeable and most of the demands have 
been for increases in salaries and wages. As 
several of the demanding groups are work- 
ing for the Government, discussion of the 
budgets of the Government departments 
have been placed first on the agenda of the 
government that took office on March 1. 

Members of one of the port workers unions 
left their work for 48 hours beginning mid- 
night March 13 to support their demand for 
a general wage increase of 70 pesos a month, 
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a guaranteed monthly salary and a 6 hour 
day. U. S. EmsBaSsy, MONTEVIDEO, Mar. 13, 
1952. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF CLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN 
TEXTILE FABRICS REWORDED 


Classification No. 160—N of the Venezuelan 
customs tariff covering certain special tex- 
tile fabrics has been reworded, effective Feb- 
ruary 29, 1952, without change of the duty 
rate. It now reads as follows: 


Duty 
Classifica- per gross 
tion No. kilogram 
160 Special fabrics: (bolivars) ! 


(N) Technical for industrial 
Gb ctateesnieesoecass 7. 50 


11 bolivar=30 U. S. cents. 


A note added to item (N), states that im- 
porters are required to obtain prior approval 
of the Ministry of Finance before declaring 
for importation merchandise under the new 
classification. Samples of the fabric to 
be imported must be submitted to the 
Ministry. 

This classification was reworded because 
certain textile fabrics especially adapted for 
use in the manufacture of footwear recently 
have appeared on the Venezuelan market 
and it is the stated intention of the Vene- 
zuelan Government to facilitate the entry 
of such fabrics to assist the domestic shoe 
industry. 


FROZEN CHICKEN IMPORTS COMPLETELY 
SUSPENDED 


Since March 7, 1952, Venezuela has com- 
pletely suspended issuance of licenses for 
the importation of frozen chickens. How- 
ever, import licenses already outstanding on 
March 7 will be honored. Imports of frozen 
poultry were put under license late in Janu- 
ary 1951. In September 1951, Venezuela 
tightened the quarantine against Newcastle 
disease by prohibiting imports of frozen 
poultry with viscera. The complete suspen- 
sion of import licenses has been taken to 
provide additional protection to domestic 
producers, who are being encouraged by the 
Government to expand their output. Frozen 
poultry imports in 1951 amounted to, 1,610 
metric tons, compared with 2,171 metric tons 
in 1950. The United States was the principal 
source of imports. 
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Dominican Republic Studies 
Railroad Operation 


At the end of 1951 the one remaining com- 
mon carrier railroad in the Dominican Re- 
public was operating an irregular service over 
some 100 kilometers between La Vega, San 
Francisco de Macoris, and Sanchez. The 
Dominican Government is currently under- 
taking a study of the railroad to determine 
its future policy in regard to the line. 


Motul, Yucatan, is Site of 
New Thermoelectric Plant 


Part of the $29,700,000 loan made to Mexico 
in January by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development will be in- 
vested in a project of the Comision Federal 
de Electricidad for installation of a thermo- 
electric plant in Motul, Yucatan, for electrifi- 
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Notes on Insurance in El Salvador 
(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


Supervision of the insurance business in El] Salvador is reportedly confined to insurers 
selling fire insurance. The supervising agency is the Oficina de Inspeccion de Seguros 
Contra Incendios, an agency of the Fire Department of the Salvadoran Ministry of 
Defense. An insurer wishing to sell fire insurance in El Salvador is required to register 
and become licensed as a foreign firm and to appoint a general agent in the country. 
There are no requirements as to qualifying deposits, minimum capital, reserves, or 
investments. Life insurance companies also are reportedly required to register and 
become licensed before operating in El Salvador; however, there appears to be no 
Government agency supervising the activities of life insurance companies. 

El Salvador’s insurance law is contained in the Fire Insurance Law of April 28, 1904, 
as amended, and in the Salvadoran Code of Commerce. The Fire Insurance Law lays 
down the general conditions under which business is to be carried on. No risk can be 
written without authorization of the supervising authorities, and all policies must be 
reported. The Code of Commerce contains the general contract law governing fire, life, 
and marine and land transport insurance policies. These laws appear to place no restric- 
tion on residents of El] Salvador buying their insurance, apart from fire or life, direct 
from foreign insurers who have not been officially authorized to operate in the country. 

Eleven insurance companies were reported in operation in 1951, including 1 Salvadoran 
insurer and 10 foreign insurers (7 British, 2 United States, and 1 Dutch) operating 
through licensed agents in El Salvador. The Salvadoran company conducts principally 
a life-insurance business, although it also sells fire, marine, and casualty insurance. 
The foreign insurers handle largely fire and marine business, though two sell life 
insurance. 

Consolidated over-all insurance statistics and results of company operations in El 
Salvador in the various branches of insurance are not available. The following data 
have been taken from unofficial reports and estimates. Direct premium income from all 
branches of insurance totaled 2,665,600 Salvadoran colones in 1950; of this total, 
2,200,500 colones was written by the Salvadoran insurance company, and 465,100 by 
foreign insurers. Fire-insurance premiums in 1950 were 563,800 colones, about one-fifth 
of which was written by the Salvadoran insurer. Direct premium income in 1949 totaled 
2,378,750 colones (1,670,500 Salvadoran and 708,250 foreign). The total face value of 
fire-insurance policies in force in E] Salvador was reported as 65,615,600 colones at the 
end of 1950, as compared with 47,770,900 at the end of 1948. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance legislation has been in effect since 1911. The 
law does not require employers to insure themselves against their liability under it but 
permits them to do so with any authorized insurer. Regulations issued under the 1911 
law lay down ¢ertain requirements which must be complied with by insurance companies 
wishing to become authorized to sell workmen’s compensation insurance, including 
deposit and reserve requirements; however, there appears to be some doubt as to enforce- 
ment of these provisions. The law provides certain benefits for victims of work accidents. 
Insured employees are entitled to cash benefits and medical care for temporary or 
permanent disability. When death results from a work accident, benefits are paid to 
survivors in the form of lump-sum payments and a funeral grant is paid to cover burial 
expenses. 

A compulsory social-insurance system is provided for m decree No. 329 of September 
30, 1949. This decree set up the Salvadoran Social Insurance Institute as an: autonomous 
official institution to organize and administer health; accident, both occupational and 
nonoccupational; unemployment; invalidity; old-age; and death insurance. Implement- 
ing regulations are to be issued from time to time defining the scope of operations and 
specifying risks covered, contributions, benefits, and regions of the country in which 
social insurance is to be introduced. Eventually, all gainfully employed residents are 
to be brought under the social-insurance system. Funds to finance benefits and other 
expenses are provided by a system of compulse~v contributions from the insured person, 
the employer, and the Government, except for uccupational accident insurance, for which 
insured persons make no contribution. The Central Reserve Bank acts as adviser to 
the Social Insurance Institute on matters pertaining to investments and loans: the 
governing officials of the Institute must consult the Bank before undertaking any 
operation, and the Bank’s approval is required before the Institute can make any invest- 
ment involving more than 100,000 colones. Under the law the funds of the Social 
Insurance Institute must be invested so as to have the greatest degree of safety and the 
highest yield; preference is given investments which will at the same time benefit the 
work of the Institute and contribute to the promotion of social hygiene and the 
prevention of illness. 








cation of a large part of the henequén zone, 
states an announcement in the local press 
of Merida. Work on the project was inaugu- 
rated at the end of January. 


New VHF Radiotelegraph 
Link Planned in Nigeria 


The Northern Ministry of Works and Com- 
munications of Nigeria has made funds avail- 
able for another section of the very high 
frequency radiotelelegraph communication 
system which is slowly being developed in 
Nigeria. Sites for the towers between Lokoja 
and Okene are now being surveyed. Tele- 


graph communication for these towns, slight- 
ly more than 50 air miles apart, now takes 
as much as 5 days. 


Belgian Airline To Begin Service 
Between Brussels and Barcelona 


On April 21, 1952, the Belgium airline 
SABENA will inaugurate a direct flight be- 
tween Brussels and Barcelona. A contem- 
plated increase in traffic during the period 
of the Eucharistic Congress in Barcelona has 
motivated this scheduled flight, but it may 
be continued permanently and extended to 
Africa if the initial results are satisfactory. 
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On December 10, 1951, a 17-percent in- 
crease over the previous ceiling price of 
22.70 cruzeiros per kilogram (US$0.556 per 
pound) of raw rubber was granted, retro- 
active to November 10, 1951. This increase, 
along with greater aid extended to rubber 
producers by the Amazon Credit Bank, is 
expected to stimulate production in 1952. 
Early trade forecasts are for a larger 1952 
output than in 1951 by 3,000 to 5,000 tons. 

New small commercial rubber plantations 
have recently been reported under way in 
several areas of the Amazon Valley. Growers 
on Caviana Island, located at the mouth of 
the Amazon River, are said to be particu- 
larly enthusiastic about enlarging their wild 
plantations. Some 60,000 new trees are being 
planted on Caviana. The Amazon Credit 
Bank has made arrangements with owners 
of wild plantations for the planting of at 
least 500,000 trees in the Valley during 1952. 

In late January the press reported that 
Brazil was negotiating for the purchase of 
5,000 tons of rubber from the Netherlands. 
Total Brazilian import requirements for 
natural rubber for 1952 are estimated at 
15,000 tons. 


Textiles 


New Woo.-Fasric MILL PLANNED FOR 
PAKISTAN 


The Punjab Cooperative Department is 
reported planning to establish a mill at 
Lawrencepur, Attock District, Punjab, Pak- 
istan, to manufacture woolen cloth, carpets, 
and druggets. A site comprising 230 acres 
near the Lawrencepur Railway Station on 
the Grand Trunk Road has been acquired. 
Machinery, reportedly procured in the United 
Kingdom, is to cost 3,000,000 rupees (ap- 
proximately $900,000) and includes 2,280 
woolen spindles and 3,864 worsted spindles. 

The mill, to be known as the Pakistan 
Cooperative Woolen Textile Mills, Ltd., will 
have an authorized capital of 10,000,000 
rupees ($3,000,000), and is to be conducted 
on a cooperative basis. Subscriptions will 
be opened first to cooperative societies and 
to members of cooperative societies. 


Tobacco 


SMALL TopBacco Crop EXPECTED IN BRAZIL 


The 1951-52 Brazilian tobacco crop is ex- 
pected to be smaller than previously esti- 
mated, because of drought and unseasonal 
cold weather. The crop is unofficially esti- 
mated at 88,100 metric tons, as compared 
with 105,371 tons in 1950-51 and 96,595 tons 
in 1949-50. 

Although the exportable surplus was esti- 
mated in March at about the same as for 
1951, a decline in production will cause 
strong competition between exporters and 
manufacturers, and the ultimate export 
availability may therefore be lower. Trade 
sources estimate that if compensation deals 
are again permitted by the Federal Govern- 
ment 9,000 metric tons will be exported from 
Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina. If, 
however, such deals are not permitted, the 
trade believes that only 5,000 tons will be 
exported for cash. It is still too early to say 
definitely whether compensation deals will 
be permitted. 

Official Brazilian exports of leaf and twist 
tobacco in the first 9 months of 1951 
amounted to 21,977 tons (21,628 tons of leaf 
and 349 tons of twist), as compared with 
26,032 tons in the like period of 1950. The 
Netherlands was the most important leaf- 
tobacco destination, taking 4,623 tons. Next 
in importance were Germany, 3,376 tons; 
Spain, 2,500 tons; and Switzerland, 1,730 
tons. Of the twist tobacco exports, 337 tons 
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went to Uruguay and the remainder to 
Western Germany. 

In the first 8 months of 1951, imports of 
leaf tobacco totaled 117 tons. Of this total, 
64 tons came from the United States, 29 
tons from the United Kingdom, and 24 tons 
from Turkey. 

Practically all exports in 1951 were com- 
pensation arrangements, and most of the 
sales were made in United States dollars. 
One trade source has stated that although 
barter deals are supposed to have been pro- 
hibited by the Federal Government since 
February 8, 1951, tobacco is still being ex- 
ported, and all indications are that exports 
will continue unless the Federal Govern- 
ment stops them to avoid a shortage for 
domestic consumption. Furthermore, it is 
stated that export sales to Europe are ac- 
tive, and exporters are out to obtain all 
the leaf they can get. However, local ex- 
porters maintain that these shipments were 
all made through barter deals, understood to 
have been approved before February 1951. 

Brazil’s exportable surplus in the calendar 
year 1952 is tentatively forecast at 25,000 
tons, as compared with the estimated 25,000 
tons in 1951 and the official figure of 36,673 
tons for 1950. 


CANADA Has REcorp Tospacco Crop 


Canada’s 1951 tobacco crop was the largest 
in the history of the country—151,000,000 
pounds of all types. The highest previous 
record was 141,000,000 pounds in 1946. The 
total flue-cured crop—the most important 
type—is estimated at 141,600,000 pounds, an 
all-time record. The previous record was 
119,000,000 pounds in 1946. Burley tobacco 
produced in Ontario in 1951 totaled 3,000,- 
000 pounds, and Ontario dark tobacco 
amounted to 1,100,000 pounds. Cigar to- 
bacco produced in Quebec is estimated at 
4,200,000 pounds and pipe tobacco, 1,200,000 
pounds. 

Raw tobacco taken for manufacture de- 
creased from 83,700,000 pounds in 1950 to 
76,000,000 pounds in 1951. The proportion 
of domestic tobacco used for manufacture in 
1951 was down to 74,300,000 pounds from 
81,500,000 pounds in 1949 and 81,800,000 
pounds in 1950. Imported tobaccos used 
for manufacture were also down, to 1,700,000 
pounds from 1,800,000 pounds in 1950. 

For the second consecutive year, per capita 
consumption in Canada of almost .all types 
of tobacco products declined. Cigarettes, 
for example, showed a steady decline. Per 
capita consumption of cigarettes in 1951 was 
1,118 units, as compared with 1,240 units in 
1950 and 1,247 units in 1949. This down- 
ward trend in consumption, especially of 
cigarettes, seems likely to continue, at least 
in the immediate future. The increased 
taxation during the past year has increased 
the retail price of cigarettes to such a figure 
that it probably has cut consumption. The 
tobacco industry has held several meetings 
and has compiled statistics to prove this 
point. Considerable pressure has been put 
upon the Government to lower the tax rate, 
and if this is done consumption may increase 
next year. 

Canada’s raw-leaf exports in 1951 
amounted to 29,422,000 pounds, as compared 
with 26,760,000 pounds in 1950 and 16,031,000 
pounds in 1949. Canada apparently will be 
faced with a serious cut in its export market, 
as a result of Britain’s drastic reduction in 
imports of tobacco from the North American 
Continent, including the United States and 
Canada. According to an official of the To- 
bacco Division of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, British imports from the 1952 
crop will be cut by perhaps as much as 75 
percent from the year before. 

Canada’s total imports of raw-leaf tobacco 
of all types in 1951 was 1,100,000 pounds, as 
compared with 1,500,000 pounds in 1950 and 
1,600,000 pounds in 1949. Most of this was 
cigar tobacco, including 403,000 pounds of 
unstemmed and 342,00 pounds of stemmed. 
The unstemmed included 288,000 pounds 
from the United States and 86,000 pounds 
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equipment and machinery used in such 
projects. The commercial exhibits will be 
classified as follows: Plants, animals, and 
chemicals; irrigation equipment; agricul- 
tural equipment; building materials; build- 
ing fixtures; building construction equip- 
ment; road construction equipment; heavy 
road transport; railway equipment; electric- 
power equipment; and finance and travel. 

An allocation of foreign exchange for the 
purchase of machinery to be imported for 
exhibition purposes is under consideration 
by the Government of Israel. 

Further data and application for space 
may be obtained from Mr. B. B. Binetter, 
Director, U. S. Office, Conquest of the Desert, 
139 E. Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
22, N. Y. 





from Cuba, and the stemmed included 328,- 
000 pounds from Cuba and 10,000 pounds 
from the United States. 


MORE VIRGINIA-TYPE TOBACCO GROWN IN 
INDONESIA 


Production of Virginia-type tobacco in In- 
donesia in 1951 is estimated at 1,500 metric 
tons from 7,413 acres, as compared with 1,000 
tons from 3,707 acres in 1950. 

Imports of leaf tobacco into Indonesia in 
the first 10 months of 1951 totaled 5,138 tons, 
of which 4,505 tons came from the United 
States. 


U. K. ExXpecTeD To Cut Tosacco Imports 
From U. S. 


Tobacco consumption has increased in the 
United Kingdom. There has been no short- 
age of cigarettes in the past year. Imports 
of tobacco were high in 1951, especially from 
the United States, but in 1952 dollar, or 
United States, imports are expected to be 
cut sharply. Despite such cuts, consumption 
is expected to be maintained by depletion 
of stocks and greater use of nondollar 
tobaccos. 

Imports in 1951 were 16 percent higher 
than in 1950, amounting to 355,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 306,000,000 pounds 
in 1950, the highest imports since 1946. Most 
of the increase originated in the United 
States. Shipments from that source rose 
from 133,000,000 pounds to 212,000,000 
pounds. Imports from Southern Rhodesia 
declined from 61,100,000 pounds to 50,400,000 
pounds; receipts from Nyasaland, from 17,- 
400,000 to 16,100,000 pounds, and shipments 
from India, 48,100,000 to 40,400,000 pounds. 
Canadian shipments rose from 15,800,000 to 
21,700,000 pounds. Turkish shipments were 
lower, declining from 10,800,000 to 3,200,000 
pounds. 

Exports of manufactured tobacco in- 
creased. Exports, according to Trade and 
Navigation Accounts, totaled 51,400,000 
pounds, as compared with 43,500,000 pounds 
in 1950. The chief destinations of these 
products were Malaya, Australia, Germany, 
Belgian Congo, and Egypt. 

Stocks increased to a fairly high level but 
are expected to decline appreciably in 1952. 
As a,result of high imports of United States 
tobacco in 1951, stocks in bonded warehouses 
totaled 505,300,000 pounds on December 31, 
the highest postwar level, as compared with 
445,300,000 pounds in December 1950. This 
high stock level has made it possible to 
reduce the 1952-53 import program without 
endangering consumption. 

Prices of imported flue-cured tobacco in- 
creased in the past year, but prices of some 
oriental types declined. Retail cigarette 
prices were increased in August 1951. 
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